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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

The  JAfe  of  SamuelJohtisoity  LL.l).  Inehiditiy  a  Jour^ 
nal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  By  James  Roswell, 
Ksq. — A  New  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions  and 
Notes.  By  John  Wilson  Croker,  LL.  U.,  F.R.S.  In 
live  vols.  8vo.  R]l  532,  571,  5G5,  558,  551.  Luinloii. 
John  Murray.  1801.  • 

Nobody  surely  will  call  upon  ns  at  this  time  of  the 
<lay  to  furnish  a  learned  exposition  of  the  merits  and  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  BoswelTs  Life  of  Johnson.  Jt.jH  a  natural 
history  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  minds  that  ever 
lived,  and  therefore  valuable' to  the  Rtiident  of  iiuman 
nature.  Some  have  complained  that,  owin^  to  Johnson's 
latitudinarian  habits  of  conversation,  it  affords  little  an- 
thentic  information  respecting  his  opinions.  Who  cares  ? 
who  but  a  noodle,  unable  to  think  for  himsidf,  and  anxious 
^  to  ‘pin  his  faith  to  a  great  man’s  name,  would  start  such 
an  <»bjectioii  ?  The  book  shows  us  the  workings  of  .John¬ 
son’s  mind, — it  lu’ings  his  strengtii  feelingly  home  to  our 
h apprehension,*— it  describes  minutely  and  truly  his  strug¬ 
gles  with  his  own  feelings,  the  impressions  of  childhood, 
the  sophistries  of  the  world.  It  holds  up  to  us  the  picture 
of  a  hale  and  masculine  intellect  grasping  at  truth  amid  the 
mists  and  fogs  now  ascending  from  his  own  wayward 
emotions,  now  from  the  rank  hot  mass  of  an  ovenu'owded 
society;  ^  •’  ’  • 

Again,  the  book  is  valuable  because  it  is  the  most  full 
and  authcutic  register  we  have  of  the  manners  and  opi¬ 
nions,-— of  the  fashions  in  thought,  action,  and  habiVof 
the  Jige  in  which  Johnson  lived. .  It  is  while  viewing  it 
in  this  light  that  we  are  most  sensible  of  the  importance 
cd*  the  task  which  Mr  Croker  has  undertaken.  Boswell 
wrote  for  his  contemporaries  ;  and  there  are  many  passages 
in  every  book  which  they  can  clearly  understand,  although 
a  mystery  is  around  them  to  the  next,  generation — just  as 
in  conversation  there  is  always  among. (private  friends  a 
common  stock  of  familiar  knowledge — -Intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  each  other’s  affairs,  standing  jokes,  and  the 
like — which  render  speecdies  anif  allusions  perfectly  intel¬ 
ligible  to  them,  although  perfect  rlddies  to  the  rest  of 
the^  world.  'pme,  by  throwing  a  gradual. obscurity  over 
the  persons,  incidents,  and  customs  of  jirivate  life,  ne- 
c*essarily  superinduces  a  certain  degree  of  darkness  upon 
all  works  of  general  literature,, and  ^particularly  such 
works  as  that  cd’  Boswell.  Mr  Croker  tells  ns,  that  “to 
clear  up  obscurities,  supply  deficiencies,  retrieve  obsolete 
and  c'ollect  scattered  c'ircumstances,  and  so  to  restore 
the  work  to  its  original  clearness  and  freshness,”  has  been 
his  main  object. 

Mr  Croker  expresses  himself  with  rc*gard  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task  very  modc*stly — 
much  more  so,  indeed,  than  from  our  previous  accpiaint- 
anee  with  the  tone  and  temper  of  liis  writings  we  w<*re 
jirepared  to  ex)>ect — ^much  more  so,  let  us  add  in  justice* 


mark,  tliat  “  the  work  has,  at  least,  not  come  too  soon.” 
Mr  Credver  has  assiduously  ccdlected  and  c’ollated  every 
,  printed  and  manuscript  source  of  information  which  an 
extensive  literary  correspoiulencu*  brought  to  his  know¬ 
ledge.  The  result  of  his  enquiries  is  embodied  in  nume- 
I  rous  notes,  full  of  acute  remarks  and  information.  He 
has  like vyise  incor^rated  .into  the  body  of  the  Like,  the 
whole;  of  BoswelTs  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  He  has 
iix*xtdlyle^oy  ^hxfiart,  the  contents  of  “  Piozzi’s 
AiuMidotes  and  Lettcu’s  of  Dr  Johnson”— “  An  Account 
cd’  Dr  .Tohnson’s  c*arly  Life,  and  his  Correspondence  with 
]MissBoc)thbey^^“Dr  Jcihuson’s  Tour  in  Wales”— “  Sir 
.Tohn  'lfavvkhi!^’  Apothegms,*  Sentiments,  and  Opinions 
"of  Dr  Johnson, ^I^^nd  some  other  works  of  less  note.  He 
has  akKi^  been  furnished  with  sereml  valuable  manuscripts 
never  before  purchased.  We  do  not  say,  that  Mr  Croker 
has  done  all  that'eould  he  wished  to  ccjmplete  our  know- 
lecige  of  iTr  .to^iiison,  but  \ve  say,  that  he  has  achieved 
much  more  than  could  liave  been  expected. 

A  correspondent  pointed  out  one  mistake,  howevc*r, 
into  whicdi  the*  learned  editor  has  inadvertently  fallen. 
We- subjoin  the  .eri:oT^ous>  passage — then  our  friend’s 
commentary — and  lastly,  a  few  remarks  of  our  own. 

“  INIr  Boswell  has  cliosen *  to  omit,  for  reasons  which 
‘will  be  imjsently  obvious tliat.  Dr  Johnson,  and  Adam 
Smith  met  at  Glasgow ;  hut  1  have  lieen  assured  by  Pro- 
fea«or  *.Tohn 'Miller  .that  they,  clid '  so,  and  that  Smith, 
leaving. the  party  .in  which  he  had*  met  Johnson,  hap|>en- 
ed  to  come  to  another  c;otnpany  where  Miller  was.  Know¬ 
ing  that  Smith  had,  been  iiii  Johneoirs  society,  they  were 
anxious  to  know  what  had  passed,  and  tlie  more  so  as 
Smith’s  temper  seemed  much  ruffled.  At  first  Smith 
would  only  answer—*  He’a  a  brute — he’s  a  brute  but 
on  closer  examination  it  appeared,  that  Johnson  no  sooner 
saw  Smith,  than  he  atU^ed  him  for  some  point  of  his 
famous  letter  on  the  d^ath  of  Hume.  Smith  vindicated 
the  truth  of  his  statement.  *  What  did  Johnson  say  ?* 
was  the  universal  enquiry.  *  Why  he  said,*  replied  Smith, 
with  the  cleep«!st  impression  of  resentment,  *  he  said,  you 
lie  /* — ‘  And  what  did  you  reply  ?’— ‘  I  said  you  are  a  son 
of  a. - !’  On  such  terms  did  these  two  great  mo¬ 

ralists  meet  and  part,  and  such  was  the  classical  dialogue 
of  two  great  teachers  of  morality. — Walter  Scott.** 

Our  correspondent's  remarks  upon  this  passage  are  as 
follow  : 

“  In  Croker’e  edition  of  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson, 
there  is  a  passage  detailing  a  conversation  between  tlie 
lexicographer  and  Adam  Smith,  more  remarkable  for 
spirit  than  delicacy,  respecting  the  celebrated  letter  of  the 
latter  on  Hume’s  death.  The  story  is  materially  incor¬ 
rect,  as  will  .abundantly  apjiear  from  a  reference  to  dates. 
Dr  .Tolinson  visited  Glasgow  only  once  in  bis  life,  in 
October  1773,  at  which  time  the  conversation  here  nar¬ 
rated  must  have  taken  place,  if  at  all.  Hume  died  in 
August  177G,  and  Dr  Smith’s  letter  is  dated  the  9tli  of 
NovemlH;r  in  that,  year — exactly  three  years  after  the 
date  at  which  the  nmversation  is  said  to  l»ave  happened. 

1  may  also  remark,  that,  by  the  resignation  of  his  jirotes- 
sorship  ill  17G1,  Dr  Sinitirs  cunnexioii  with  Glasgow 
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had  ceased  for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  1773.  At 
the  time  of  Dr  Johnson’s  visit  to  Scotland,  Smith  resided 
at  Kirkaldy.” 

It  is  evident  from  these  remarks,  that  the  story  told 
by  Sir  Walter  must  be  erroneous  in  some  of  its  details. 
We  do  not,  however,  concur  with  our  correspondent, 
who  seems  inclined  to  regard  it  as  totally  groundless,  .and 
to  blame  Mr  Croker  for  its  admission.  On  turning  to 
vol.  IV.  p.  192,  of  Croker’s  edition  of  Iloswell,  we  find 
Principal  Robertson  introduced  in  the  text  as  saying  of 
Johnson:  He  and  I  have  been  .always  very  gracious; 

the  first  time  I  met  him  was  one  evening  at  Strahan’s, 
when  he  h.ad  just  had  an  unlucky  altercation  with  Adam 
Smith,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  rough  that  Strahan,  after 
Smith  was  gone,  had  remonstrated  with  him.”  Upon 
which  passage  Croker  has  the  following  note.  ‘‘  The 
editor,  thinking  it  h.ardly  possible  that  Boswell  should 
have  omitted  all  mention  of  Adam  Smith,  i/’  Johnson  had 
met  him  at  Glasgow,  almost  doubts  whether  the  violent 
scene  reported  to  have  taken  place  there,  might  not  in  fact 
have  been  that  which  occurred  at  Mr  Strahan’s  in  Lon¬ 
don,  referred  to  by  Dr  Robertson.  It  is  cle.ar  that,  after 
such  a  parting,  they  never  could  have  met  in  society 
again.”  In  vol.  I.,  p.  441,  we  find  .Johnson  remarking 
that  he  had  met  Smith  once,  and  adding,  that  they  “r/iV/ 
not  take  to  each  other.”  It  is  certain,  then,  that  Smith 
and  Johnson  only  met  once,  and  that  a  scene  took  place 
so  violent,  as  to  subject  the  latter  to  a  serious  remon- 
8tr.ance  from  a  friend  who  was  present.  It  only  remains 
to  be  ascertained,  whether  Professor  Miller  and  Smith  were 
in  London  at  the  same  time,  betwixt  November  177G,  the 
date  of  Smith’s  letter  about  Hume,  and  May  1778,  the 
date  of  the  conversation  in  which  Robertson  related  the 
incident  at  Strahan’s.  If  it  turn  out  that  they  were,  the 
only  remaining  difficulty  will  be  the  locality  assigned  in 
Sir  Walter’s  anecdote,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will 
prove,  upon  enquiry,  to  have  been  an  unconscious  assump¬ 
tion  on  his  part.  The  story  is  characteristic — a  strong 
internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 

We  have  stated  the  industry  displayed  by  Mr  Croker ; 
we  have  vindicated  his  judgment  in  the  only  matter 
where  it  has  to  our  knowledge  been  assailed  ;  it  only  re¬ 
mains  for  us  to  show,  in  order  that  we  may  fully  esta¬ 
blish  his  fitness  for  the  editorial  office,  that  he  is  actuated 
by  a  right  spirit  towards  the  author  and  his  hero.  This 
point,  we  think,  the  following  quotation  from  his  preface 
proves  satisfactorily  ; 

With  respect  to  the  spirit  towards  Dr  Johnson  him¬ 
self  by  which  the  editor  is  actuated,  he  begs  leave  to  say, 
that  he  feels,  and  has  .always  felt  a  great,  but  he  hopes 
not  a  blind  admiration  of  Dr  Johnson.  For  his  writings, 
he  feels  that  admiration  undivided  and  uninterrupted. 
In  his  personal  conduct  and  conversation,  there  may  be 
occasionally  something  to  regret,  and  (though  r.arely)  some¬ 
thing  to  disapprove,  but  less,  perhaps,  than  there  would 
be  in  those  of  any  other  man,  whose  words,  .actions,  and 
even  thoughts,  should  be  exposed  to  public  observation  so 
nakedly  as,  by  a  strange  concurrence  of  circumstances. 
Dr  Johnson’s  have  been. 

‘‘  Having  no  domestic  ties  or  duties,  the  latter  portion 
of  his  life  was,  as  Mrs  Piozzi  observes,  nothing  but  con¬ 
versation,  and  that  conversation  was  watched  and  record¬ 
ed  from  night  to  night,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  with 
zealous  attention  and  unceasing  diligence.  No  man,  the 
most  staid  or  the  most  guarded,  is  always  the  same  in 
health,  in  spirits,  and  opinions.  Human  life  is  a  series 
of  inconsistencies ;  and  when  Johnson’s  early  misfortunes, 
his  protracted  poverty,  his  strong  passions,  his  violent 
prejudices,  and,  above  all,  his  mental  infirmities,  are  con¬ 
sidered,  it  is  only  wonderful  that  a  portr.ait  so  laboriously 
minute,  and  so  painfully  faithful,  does  not  exhibit  more 
of  blemish,  incongruity,  and  error.” 

This  is  said  in  a  generous  and  candid  spirit— now  for 
Bozzr. 

%  ' 


‘‘  It  was  a  strange  and  fortun.ate  occurrence,  that  one 
so  prone  to  talk,  and  who  talked  so  well,  should  be 
brought  into  such  close  contact  and  confidence  with  one 
so  zealous  and  able  to  record.  Dr  Johnson  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  powers,  but  Mr  Boswell  had  qualities, 
in  their  own  way,  almost  as  rare.  He  united  lively 
manners  with  indefatigable  diligence,  and  the  volatile 
curiosity  of  a  man  about  toicn  with  the  drudging  p.a- 
tience  of  a  chronicler.  With  a  very  good  opinion  of  him¬ 
self,  he  was  quick  in  discerning,  and  frank  in  .applauding, 
the  excellencies  of  others.  I'hough  proud  of  his  own 
n.ame  .and  lineage,  and  ambitious  of  the  countenance  of 
the  great,  he  was  yet  so  cordial  an  admirer  of  merit, 
wherever  found,  that  much  public  ridicule,  and  some¬ 
thing  like  contempt,  were  excited  by  the  modest  assurance 
with  which  he  pressed  his  acqiuiintance  on  the  notorie¬ 
ties  of  the  time,  and  by  the  ostentatious  (but,  in  the 
main,  laudable)  assiduity  with  which  he  attended  the 
exile  P.aoli,  and  the  low-born  .Tohnson  !  These  were 
amicable,  and,  for  us,  fortunate  inconsistencies. 

IVIr  Boswell’s  birth  and  education  familiarized  him 
with  the  highest  of  his  acquaintance,  and  his  good-nature 
and  sociality  with  the  lowest.  He  describes  society  of  all 
cl.asses  with  the  happiest  discrimin.ation.  Even  his  foibles 
assisted  his  curiosity ;  he  w.as  sometimes  laughed  at,  but 
always  w'ell  received ;  he  excited  no  envy,  he  imposed  no 
restraint.  It  w.as  well  known  that  he  made  notes  of 
every  conversation,  yet  no  timidity  was  alarmed,  no  de- 
lic.acy  demurred ;  and  we  are,  perhaps,  indebted  to  the 
lighter  parts  of  his  character  for  the  i>atient  indulgence 
with  which  every  body  submitted  to  sit  for  their  pic¬ 
tures. 

“  Nor  were  his  t.alcnts  in  consider. able.  He  had  looked 
a  great  de.al  into  books,  and  more  into  the  world.  The 
narrative  portion  of  his  works  is  written  with  good  sense, 
in  an  easy  perspicuous  style,  and  without  (which  seems 
odd  enough)  any  palpable  imitation  of  Johnson.  But 
in  recording  conversations  he  is  unrivalled  ;  that  he  was 
eminently  accurate  in  substance,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
all  his  contemporaries ;  but  he  is  also  in  a  high  degree 
characteristic — dramatic.  The  incidental  observations 
with  which  he  explains  or  enlivens  the  dialogue  are 
terse,  appropriate,  and  picturesque — we  not  merely  hear 
his  company,  lae  see  them,'' 

AVould  that  we  had  the  genius  of  Plut.arch  to  draw  a 
parallel  betwixt  Johnson  and  Socrates — betwixt  Boswell 
and  Xenophon  ! 

We  have  experienced  only  one  drawback  upon  our 
pleasure  in  perusing  these  volumes  ;  and  that  arises  from 
the  constant  expression  of  a  soured  and  petulant  temper 
I  in  all  that  Mr  Croker  writes.  Let  him  be  as  waspish  as 
he  ple.ases  in  his  own  he.art,  and  give  full  vent  to  it  when¬ 
ever  Miladi  iMorgan  crosses  him,  or  Lord  Brougham 
keeps  out  of  his  way  ;  but  what  right  has  he  to  tease  us 
with  it  in  a  book  which  we  purchased  in  order  to  be 
amused  and  instructed  ?  It  is  like  disturbing  a  social 
company  over  their  wine  and  w.ilnuts  with  peevishness. 
We  have  alluded  .above  to  the  bond  of  entire  atfection 
which  has  united  two  idiilosophers  with  two  biographers 
for  immortality  :  The  chain  that  rivets  Lady  ^Morgan  to 
.John  Wilson  Croker  is  of  a  dilferent  kind.  The  one 
volatile  and  spiteful,  the  other  saturnine  and  savage,  they 
are  horn  to  he  each  other’s  torments.  By  a  curious  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Providence  they  are  united  for  eternal  war¬ 
fare.  Each  may  address  the  other  in  the  words  wliich 
Coleridge,  in  his  “  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,”  has 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  first-mentioned  : 

“  I  alone  .am  faithful  !  I 

(ding  to  him  [her]  everlastingly.” 
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Gems  of  Sculpture.  No.  I.  With  Illustrative  Lines. 
By  T.  K.  Ilervey,  Esq.  London.  Liipton  Ilelfc. 
1831. 

We  learn  from  the  prospectus  of  thispuhllcation,  that  it 
is  to  he  published  in  monthly  numbers,  each  of  which  will 
contain  four  subjects,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of 
chalk  engraving.  The  proprietors  do  not  intend  to  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  celebrated  works,  or  even  to  those 
whicli  have  already  issued  from  the  artist’s  studio.  In¬ 
trinsic  merit,  they  say,  is  to  he  the  sole  recommendation 
of  a  subject.  Eacli  part  will  be  complete  in  itself,  and 
may  be  had  separately  ;  but  the  whole  series  is  intended 
to  present  a  synoptical  view  of  modern  sculpture — using 
the  phrase  in  contradistinction  to  the  ancient  classical 
school,  and  that  of  the  middle  ages.  Each  subject  will 
be  accompanied  by  an  illustrative  poem,  from  tbe  pen  ot 
some  poet  of  note. 

The  idea  of  such  a  work  is  extremely  jiloasing,  ami  we 
know  one  table  where  it  will  be  a  welcome  and  a  cherish¬ 
ed  guest,  if  the  subseipient  numbers  equal  that  which 
now  lies  before  us.  Of  the  Cupid  and  Esyche  ot  est- 
macott,  we  can  only  say,  “  would  it  were  worthier”  of  the 
artist  and  the  pains  here  bestowed  upon  it ! — but  tlie  three 
subjects  from  Canova  are  exquisite,  and  do  infinite  credit 
to  the  publishers,  for  the  tact  with  wdiich  they  have 
known  to  select  the  works  most  happily  illustrative  of 
the  artist’s  genius,  and  at  the  same  time  less  generally 
known  than  they  ought  to  be.  We  are  tired  of  his  Graces 
— which  after  all  are  only  three  lovely  women — rather 
of  the  leanest  too.  We  abominate  his  Venus — she  is  a 
pert,  smirking,  healthy,  pretty,  naughty  young  woman. 
Contrast  her  leer,  her  consciousness,  her  angles,  with  the 
gentle  dignity  and  voluptuous  purity  of  the  Medicean 
goddess.  It  is  as  if  we  brought  that  wide  brothel,  modern 
Italy,  into  immediate  juxtaposition  'with  the  religious 
quietude  of  her  oldest  temples,  w’herc  they  stand  in  de¬ 
serted  grandeur,  “  between  Eraeneste  and  the  sea.”  Ills 
Theseus  and  other  heroes  again,  beautiful  though  they  be 
and  dignified,  are  deficient  in  character  and  grandeur. 
It  was  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  alone  that  insjiired 
Canova.  In  the  other  ingredients  v.diich  go  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  poetic  sculptor,  he  was  entirely  deficient. 

Ilis  Ilebe,  Psyche,  and  Dancing  (jirl — the  three  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  present  part — are,  however,  creatures  within 
the  sphere  of  his  creative  genius,  and  it  was  exquisite  as 
far  as  it  went.  Psyche  is  represented  opening  the  mys¬ 
terious  box — she  crouches  as  if  listening  for  some  one’s 
approach,  her  eyes  are  turned  aside  and  downwards.  This 
— at  least  in  the  point  of  view  here  given — is  a  jiictu- 
resque  statue.  The  figure  is  so  placed  as  to  bring  out  its 
ripe  beauties  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  catch  the  hap¬ 
piest  effects  of  light  and  shade.  The  feeling  of  anxious 
wonder  is  finely — that  is,  not  obtrusively — expressed. 
In  his  illustrative  lines,  Ilervey  has  spoken  a  picture 
which  more  than  equals  it. 

“In  the  full  city, — by  the  haunted  fount, — 

Ihrough  the  dim  grotto’s  tracery  of  spars, — 

^lid  the  pine-temples,  on  the  moon-lit  mount, 

Where  silence  sits  to  listen  to  the  stars, — 

In  the  deep  glade  where  dwells  the  brooding  dove, — 

I  be  painted  valley, — and  the  scented  air, — 

She  heard  far  echoes  of  the  voice  of  Ta)ve, 

And  found  his  footsteps’  traces  everywhere! 

Put  never  more  they  met.” 

(anovas  Dancing  Girl  is  one  of  those  miracles  of  art 
in  which  the  grace  of  motion  and  buoyancy  is  imjiressed 
upon  us  by  what  we  know  but  cannot  feel  to  be  a  heavy 
inert  mass.  On  elastic  tip- toe,  one  leg  thrown  back,  her 
di.ip(My  clinging  to  and  revealing  her  exquisite  form,  her 
tunbrelled  hands  upreared,  she  dances  for  ever,  listening 
to  her  own  music.  There  is  the  true  intensity  of  genius 
in  the  expression  of  this  figure.  It  speaks  of  a  soul 
conscious  only  of  its  intoxicating  happiness — revelling  in 
iMhil  sounds  and  motions  of  its  own  creation. 


Hebe  is  indeed  the  goddess.  Her  element  is  the  upper 
air.  She  cannot  tread  the  earth,  or  sink  into  our  dense 
atmos])here.  Ear  away  in  the  empyrean,  upborne,  a 
spiritual  cloud  of  beauty,  she  floats  away,  happy  as  the 
draught,  which  she  pours  out  while  glancing  onwards, 
makes  him  on  wdiom  it  is  bestow'ed.  She  is,  indeed,  a 
cupbearer,  to  circle  the  table  of  the  majestic  inhabitants 
of  Olympus,  her  light  garments  floating  behind  her. 
Ilervey  has  interw’oven  a  beautiful  allegorical  reference 
to  the  forgetfulness  of  children,  as  opposed  to  the  cold 
oblivion  of  age,  in  the  following  vei*ses,  which  accompany 
the  engraving  of  this  statue. 

HEBE. 

“  Immortal  spirit !  lady  of  the  bowd, 

Which  all  taste  once,  and  none  may  taste  again  ! 

Oh  !  for  thy  lost  Nepenthe, — from  the  soul 
To  chase  all  sorrow,  and  to  charm  all  pain  ! 

The  carlif  lipthe, — ere  it  flow^s  o'er  graves, 

d'hat  drowns  not  memory,  wdiile  it  drowns  her  sting, 
Peside  wdiose  course,  the  rose,  unwither’d,  waves, 

And  hope  looks  brighter  w’hen  she  dips  her  wing  ! 

“  Immortal  spirit ! — may  w’e  never  more 
Pehold  that  valley,  and  that  silver  spring. 

Where  haunt  the  Graces  as  in  days  of  yore. 

And  thou  as  then  sitt’st  hrightly  minist’ring  ? 

Put  once — but  ojil//  oucc  ! — they  fabled  well, 

Who  sung  ’twas  but  for  gods  that  thou  might’st  pour 
The  unwasting  nectar  from  its  golden  cell,— 

We  quaff  but  once, — to  thirst  for  evermore  ; 

Eor  the  dark  Ivethe  of  the  grave  to  pine. 

Because  w’e  never  more  may  drink  of  thine  ! 

“  And  yet  ’tis  something  thus  to  gaze  on  thee  ! 

In  dreams  that  almost  lead  the  spirit  back 
Into  thy  haunted  region  !  Can  it  be 

That  He,*  alone,  had  found  the  hidden  track 
Pack  to  thy  fountain  there  at  will  to  dip 
Ilis  crowding  fancies  in  thy  haunted  stream. 

To  touch  the  Avaters  Avith  his  Avasting  lip. 

And  commune  Avith  their  lady  in  a  dream  ? 

Was  he  the  earthly  Ioa'c  of  thee  divine? 

Or  Avas  it  pity  for  the  weary  croAvd, 

Who,  having  pour’d  their  hearts  upon  thy  shrine. 

Had  AA'ander’d  forward  on  their  dim,  cold  road, 

That  made  thee  to  his  spirit  stand  reveal’d, 

Ujion  his  soul  the  deathless  vision  seal’d. 

And  placed  thy  charmed  chisel  in  his  hand. 

And  bade  him  play  a  Promethean  part. 

And  give  the  old  a  Hebe — ()f  the  heart  ?” 

With  the  selection  from  Westmacott’s  Avorks  Ave  have 
already  expressed  ourselv'es  dissatisfied.  Ia»aving  out  of 
consideration  the  Avant  of  mind  and  feeling  which  cha¬ 
racterises  his  (’upid  and  Psyche,  Ave  are  of  opinion  that 
it  AVMUild  hav'e  been  better  to  have  confined  this  part  ex- 
clusiv’cly  to  CanoA’a.  Ilervey  has,  however,  managed  to 
draw  poetry  even  from  this  unpromising  rock. 

“  I.oA'C,  in  his  better,  loftier  guise — 

The  bandage  loosen’d  from  his  eyes — 

The  pinions  from  his  shoulders  flung — 
d'he  mischief  from  his  heart  and  tongue— 

And  only  arm’d— as  Love  should  he — 

With  his  own  high  divinity  ! 

Wrapt  in  liis  nature’s  own  excess, 

A  ml  chain’d  by  passion’s  lure — 

Put  holy  in  her  holiness, 

And  juire  as  she  is  pure  ! 

Ilis  ardour  soften’d  by  the  charm 
Of  her  transcendent  light — 

Yet  shedding  o’er  her  look  and  form 
A  blush  more  rich,  a  glow  more  warm, 

Canova. 
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That  but  for  tliat  riicirdiiig  arm 
Had  berii  too  coldly  brijjbt — 

And  blending  into  one  caress 
Love’s  ardour  and  Love’s  loveliness  !” 

‘‘  The  words  of  IVIercurv  are  harsh  after  tlie  son  o  s  of 
Apollo  and  therefore  we  add  not  a  single  comment. 


TJlp.  Staff  Officer^  or  the  Soldier  of  Fortune,  A  Talc  of 

Real  Life,  Ly  Oliver  IVIoore.  In  three  volumes. 

London.  Cochrane  and  Pickersgill.  J8*jl. 

IVIr  Oliver  Moore  tells  us  in  a  motto  (rather  a  hack¬ 
neyed  one)  on  liis  titlepage,  that  life  is  a  mingled  yarn  ; 
and  his,  we  fear  we  must  add,  is  a  long  one. 

We  do  not  deny  tliat  there  are  many  ])assages  in  the 
tale  which  indicate  high  talent ;  we  will  show  by  and  by, 
as  far  as  extracts  go,  that  it  contains  sucli.  We  maintain, 
liowevcr,  that  the  staple  of  the  book  is  a  prosy,  rambling 
narrative — a  dry  and  arid  desert  of  maundering,  amid 
vvliicli  a  few  scanty  oases  at  times  appear,  Ihit  we  hav(* 
yet  a  worse  charge — the  work  is  grossly  indidicate  and 
licentious.  I’rom  first  to  last,  scarcely  twenty  pages 
idapse,  in  which  we  have  not  the  details  of  some  new 
libertine  amour.  The  book  has  the  grossm^ss  of  Field¬ 
ing  and  Smollett,  without  the  Hogarth-like  power  of  the 
one,  or  the  exuberant  caricature  of  the  other.  It  has 
the  licentiousness  of  llousseau  and  Louvet,  without  tindr 
glowing  poetry  of  passion.  There  is  no  apology  for  siicii 
a  book  as  this.  The  weaknesses,  the  errors,  the  de[n’a- 
vities  it  portrays,  have  been  painted  and  described  till 
we  are  sick  of  them  ;  and  even  if  they  had  not,  they  are 
of  that  kind,  the  ignorance  of  which  constitutes  the  best 
safeguard  of  virtue.  If  this  story  be  indeed  a  tale  of 
real  life,”  (and  there  is  a  tedious  minuteness  of  detail, 
and  a  servile  adherence  to  definite  locality  throughout, 
which  almost  induces  us  to  place  more  reliance  iii  that 
phrase  than  we  are  wont  to  do,)  tlie  deep  depravity  of  the 
mind  which,  after  leading  such  a  life  of  heartless  self- 
indulgence,  can  find  pleasure  in  telling  the  tale  of  its  own 
shame,  is  revolting.  It  is  not  a  few  candid  jdirases 
about  sin”  and  “  repentance”  that  can  reconcile  oiir 
palate  to  its  nauseous  filth. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  book  may  be  briefly  told.  It 
is  the  histcu’y  of  the  penniless  son  of  an  idle  Irisli  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  obtains  a  commission  by  raising  a  company, 
marches  for  a  while  about  England,  is  dispatched  to  the 
West  Indies,  falls  sick,  returns  home,  and  concludes  the 
third  volume  with  a  promise  of  continuing  his  adventures. 
Incidentally,  he  throws  some  light  upon  the  mode  of 
manufacturing  soldiers  previous  to  the  Duke  of  York’s 
disastrous  campaign,  and  the  general  materiel the  army 
at  that  period.  We  gladly  admit  tliat  we  have  found 
both  instruction  and  amusement  in  the  pages  of  Oliver 
IVIoore,  and  regret  that  the  radical  and  jiervailing  taint 
we  have  mentioned  above  prevents  us  bestowing  more 
unqualified  praise  upon  him. 

His  description  of  the  German  Legion  is  at  once  true 
and  beautiful.  That  such  a  set  of  men  should  have  been 
sent  in  cold  blood  to  the  scene  of  certain  death  from  in¬ 
glorious  disease  ! 

“  On  my  arrival  at  Southampton,  I  instantly  repaired 
to  my  general’s  quarters  ;  but  the  bird  had  down  !  He 
had  already  dispatched  his  business,  and  jiroceeded  to 
Portsmouth  that  morning,  leaving  orders  for  me  to  fol¬ 
low  him  with  the  returns  of  the  four  regiments  which 
he  had  that  morning  selected  ;  viz.  two  regiments  of 
German  jagers,  one  of  light  infantry,  and  the  regiment 
of  Walstein.  I  attended  the  next  parade  of  the  former, 
the  first  of  that  description  of  troops  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  was  struck  with  delight  and  astonishment  at  their 
magnificent  line,  which  consisted  of  not  less  than  two 
thousaml  two  hundred  rank  and  file,  besides  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  oHicers. 


“  Their  dress  was  a  light  bluish-grey  jacket  or  coatee, 
with  broad  green  half-facings ;  striped  ticken  trowsers, 
with  a  broad  green  braid  down  the  outside  seam  ;  a  black 
waist  cartridge  belt ;  and  short  tight-fitting  laced  buskins. 
The  hat  was  round,  turned  up  at  the  left  side,  and  siir. 
mounted  with  a  tall  and  very  full  green  feather,  which 
they  exchange  for  branches  of  trees  when  on  service  in 
the  woods.  Their  .arms  were  the  rifle  and  screw-sword  ; 
the  length,  when  fixed,  placed  them  on  an  equality  with 
the  regulation  musket  and  bayonet.  The  oflicers  and 
men  were  dressed  so  exactly  alike,  that  it  was  only  by 
the  superior  quality  of  the  clothing — and  which  near  in¬ 
spection  alone  could  determine— -that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them. could  be  ascertained.  Not  a  particle  of  gold 
or  silver  lace,  or  bullion,  was  to  be  seen.  Take  them  all 
in  all,  they  were  the  finest  body  of  men  under  arms  I 
Inid  ever  beheld  ;  not  a  man  in  the  long  line  was  tmder 
five  feet  eight,  although  generally  two  inches  taller. 

t  ^  *  *  *■ 

‘‘  Never  did  any  troops  embark  for  a  distant  and  fear¬ 
ful  service  with  more  ])erfect  sang  froid.  They  marched 
down  to  the  heach  in  column  of  companies,  chanting  their 
national  hymn  in  exquisite  harmony — the  Germans  are 
surely  the  sons  of  song — and  took  their  place  in  the  flat- 
bottomed  launches  with  as  much  quietness  and  regularity 
as  if  seating  themselves  in  the  aisle  of  a  church.  The 
convenience,  .and  absence  of  .all  bustle  with  which  they 
were  embarked,  retlectcd  great  credit  on  the  navaal  oflicers 
to  whom  that  duty  had  been  consigned. 

“  When  twelve  of  these  monstrous  launches — each 
containing  ninety-six  men  with  their  oflicers — had  put 
off,  the  crews  lay  iipbii  their  oars,  in  strict  line,  when 
about'  fifty  yards  from  the  shore  ;  and  on  the  signal  of 
the  oiiiders  the  ^  huWa  /  '  hurra  /  hurra  V  was  given  Avitb 
the  most  delightfureffecti  not  bawled  but  with  a  waaving 
of  hats,  but  SUNG  in  regular  parts  ;  striking  on  the  ears 
of  the  astonished'  islanders  as  a  splendid,  but  affecting 
nos^elty.  The  'miisic  of  a  thousand  harmonious  voices 
died  away,  .as  it  stole  along  the  glassy  bosom  of  the  stilly 
main,  giving  rise  to  m.any  a  painful  reflection  in  the 
breast  of  those  who  witnessed  this  dep.arture.  Alas  !  the 
jierils  of  the  battlefield  were  but  the  le.ast  of  those  which 
this  fine  body  of  men  \v’’ere  doomed  to  encounter.  The 
eyes  of  my  general  seemed  to  glow  with  delight  as  he 
cast  them  over  his  brave  four  thousand  warriors.  What 
I  hopes  of  future  glory  did  not  his  ardent  mind  at  that 
I  moment  indulge  in  !” 

Oliver  is  not  a  bad  hand  at  getting  up  a  squall  at 
sea :  * 

‘‘  About  the  ninth  evening  after  our  departure  from 
the  islands,  when  the  vessel  w’.as  under  moderate  sail, 
and  the  first  watcll  set,  Tom  llateman  as  usual  came 
down  to  the  officers’ ‘cabin  to  take  his  sujiper  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  grog-^aji  Indulgence  which  the  mess  unani¬ 
mously  accorded  to  insure  his  services  aiid  fidelity.  IIi?» 
spirits  seemed  depresseil  and  his  temper  rutiled ;  he 
nevertheless  ate  like  a  half-famished  tiger,  growling  all 
the  time,  and  muttering  curses  on  the  ‘  dom  blaucks.’ 

“  ‘  What’s  the  matter?’  said  one  of  the  party,  address¬ 
ing  him. 

“  ‘  The  mauttcr  ! — whoy  oye  says  again,  Dom  these 
blaucks  ! — that’s  the  mautter.  Eif  oye  didn’t  see  two 
mouns  to-night  .as  clear  as  the  two  oyes  in  moy  head, 
then  moy  neaym’s  not  Tom  Bateman.  We’ll  haw  a  pre¬ 
cious  blaw,  boy-ari-boy — you’ll  see  thaut  !  An  thin 

there's  that  soun  of  a - of  a  skipper,  as  knaws  naw 

maiir  what  to  do  wi’  a  sheet  or  a  hallyard  in  a  squ:dl 
than  aw^  does  wi’  his  woife’s  petticoat. — Dom  all  such 
chaups  !’ 

“  While  thus  giving  vent  to  his  spleen  against  ncgroc'^ 
and  petticoat  interest,  a  crash  of  falling  sji.ars  and  a  shout 
of  the  helmsman  caught  Tom’s  ear  ;  at  the  same  moment 
an  alarming  lee-lurch  of  the  ship  threw  us  all  sprawlini:* 

‘  Lfft'd  au  inercijy  ho  /’  cried  Toni,  iua  tone  more  ot  asto- 
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iiisliinent  than  of  fear,  ‘  I’m  Maw'd  if  she  haiin’t  hroaclied 
to!’  Ill  another  instant  he  was  on  deck — the  eahin 
seemed  turned  upside  down — the  vessel  was  actually  on 
her  beam-ends  ! 

“  Two  of  us  scrambled  up  the  narrow  companion  ;  and 
1  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  iirst  glance  wliich  it 
afforded  me  of  the  frightful  situation  of  our  ship,  which 
happily,  however,  righted  after  the  first  violence  of  the 
s(iuall  had  passed  over  us  ;  and  already  Iiad  the  mate  with 
three  able  hands  gone  aloft  to  cut  and  clear  away  the 
wreck  of  the  fore-top-mast,  which  had  snappi’d  like  a 
reed  on  the  first  burst  of  the  tornado. 

“  The  helmsman,  Avho  was  one  of  the  \vorst  hands  in 
the  ship,  had  be(*n  knocked  down  at  the  wheel,  and  the 
vessel  all  but  thrown  up  in  the  wind.  Our  situation 
was  critical — a  second  blast,  and  our  destruction  was 
inevitable*. 

“  However,  she  was  now  once  more  before  the  wind, 
and  a  bold  Yorkshireman — called  by  the  cw^w  L()7i(j  Jack 
—was  called  to  the  wheel,  who,  taking  his  weatlier-post, 
boxed  her  about  like  a  boat  (diedient  to  his  masterly 
helm  !  ‘  Sl'adec-c~e  inij  how  /’  shouted  the  brave  Ilate- 

man  from  aloft,  wdiose  night  eye  was  awake  to  every 
danger. 

“  ‘  Stcadcc-e-c  it  is,  responded  the  undaunted  York- 
sbireman,  as  the  vessel  whi/zed  her  way  through  a  sea 
of  foam  and  fire — for  the  whole  surface  of  the  wide  water 
seemed  to  flash  with  ruiuid  flame — while  her  wake,  re¬ 
sembling  some  mighty  monster,  fresh  from  bis  native 
hell,  seemed  to  cliase  her  through  the  boiling  flood  in 
burning  inflections. 

“  The  wreck  all  clear,  main  top-gallant-inast  struck, 
and  the  ship  put  under  snug  sail  for  the  night,  the  bold 
matt;  descended  to  the  deck,  and  after  a  watchful  look, 
cast  over  the  taffrail,  in  which  he  swept  the  whole  hori¬ 
zon  with  his  keen  and  anxious  eye,  he  turned  to  the 
helmsman,  and  wiping  the  salt  water  from  his  dripping 
face,  said,  ‘  lY/toy,  Joch^  my  bow,  that  was  what  ye  call’s 
a  close  gow.’ 

“  ‘  Ay,  ay,’  re]died  Jack,  as  he  eased  off  the  vessel  be¬ 
fore  a  lofty  sea. 

“  ‘  Navy,’  continued  Tom,  ‘  if  she  had  been  one  of 

yatire  heavy  - -  Jamakee-men,  wi’  his  three  tiers  of 

sugar,  an  his  hoondred  pooncheons  of  i*um,  the  fishes 
wou’d  hau  had  a  rare  stiff  can  of  grog  affore  naw.* 

‘  Yes,  Tom,*  replied  Jack,  ‘  but  ye  see  this  here’s  a 
light  wabbling  kind  of  a  craft,  and  she  came  up  like  a 
duck  as  the  sijuall  broke  off.  Hut  what  business  have 
we  wit!j  top- gallant-masts  on  such  a  tool,  when  she’s  not 
within  a  foot  and  a  half  of  her  ballast  trim  ?’ 

“  During  this  colloquy,  1  went  below  and  brought  up 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  rum,  and  with  my  loudest  tones 
Muig  out,  ^  All  hands  splice^maiuhracc,  U’/ufy  I'  an  order 
which  was  very  clieerfully  obeyed.  Dane,  J)utcliinan, 
and  Alrican,  understood  the  welcome  sound.  A  good 
dram  ail  round,  cheered  the  hearts  of  ' the  poor  fellows  ; 
tile  forecastle  ^meri  again  took  their  stations  cautiously, 
keeping  a  good  look-out  forwar<i.  *  The  moon,  between 
whiles,  throwing  a  fitful  gleam  of  unsteady  light  over 
the  dreary  scene,  enabled  us  to  discern  many  of  the  vts- 
^els  of  our  convoy  ;  but  towering  above  all,  like  a  star  in 
ibe  east,  the  lantern  of  the  commodore,  in  his  uiizentoji, 
showed  its  steady  light.” 

^V  e  have  been  extremely  delighted  with  that  gallant 
jOii  ol  Mars,  “  Captain  .lames  Darciis,  of  the  6th  West- 
iidia  r(*giment,”  whom  we  take  the  liberty  of  presenting 
to  our  readers  ; 

Ibis  extraordinary  man,  wild,  and  uTicoiitrollable 
liom  his  youth,  was  a  native  of  Jjondonderry,  and  had 
I  U!i  .iway  from  hb*  lamilyj  which  was  highly  respectable, 
><^loie  he  reached  his  twentieth  year,  enlisting  into  a 
>cgi incut  during  the  American  war,  wliich  was  at  tliat 
tunc  embarked  for  the  s(;cne  of  action.  It  was  his  for¬ 
tune  to  be  severely  wounded,  (or,  as  he  always  proiiouii- 


c(*d  the  word,  tcowndeth)  in  the  very  first  brush  in  which 
his  regiment  heeame  engaged  with  the  enemy;  and,  in 
consequence,  was,  with  other  invalids,  (.although  against 
his  strong  remonstrances,)  borne  off  the  field,  and  placed 
on  board  a  gunboat,  used  as  a  temporary  liospit.al ;  but 
THE  LovELV  IDEA  OF  A  sold’er  (his  coiistaiit  expi’cssioii 
when  recounting  his  warlike  adventures,)  tempted  him 
to  break  hounds. 

“  The  moment  he  was  able  to  bobble  .about,  be  contri¬ 
ved  to  escape  from  his  floating  prison,  and,  by  the  help 
of  a  crutch,  found  means  to  rejoin  his  hatt.alioii,  just  as  it 
was  going  into  action  at  Bunker’s  Hill. 

“  His  native  cour.age  gave  him  strength,  and  seizing 
the  first  vacant  musket,  of  Avhich,  unfortunately,  there 
were  but  too  many,  he  took  post  in  tlic  ranks,  and  nobly 
fbnglit  his  share  in  that  hard-contested  battle,  at  the  close 
of  wliich,  he  was  found  on  the  gory  field  with  sevex 
wounds,  insensible  to  all  but  glory,  roaring  out,  ‘  George 
FOR  ever!’— ‘  Down  with  Yankee  doodle!’ — *  On  !  thf. 
lovely  idea  of  a  sold’er  I’  13y  a  miracle,  the  gallant 
soldier  was  eventually  restored  to  liberty,  and — his  legs  ! 
His  valour  was  rewarded  with  an  ensigiicy  in  the  4-th, 
or  King’s  Own,  which  he  had  joined  but  a  short  time, 
hefon*  som(;  .act  of  violent  intenip(*rancc  brought  him 
under  tlie  awful  sentence  of  a  general  court-martial. 

I’lie  powerful  claims  which  his  bravery  and  his  suf¬ 
ferings  gave  him  on  the  sympathy  of  his  judges,  saved 
him  from  Ignominious  dismissal  from  the  service.  He 
W.TS,  however,  severely  and  jmblicly  rejirimanded,  and 
then  sent  to  end  his  days  (as  it  w.as  siijiposed)  in  an  in¬ 
valid  company,  stationed  in  his  native  province,  Ulster. 
Peace  came  in  a  few  years,  and  poor  Darcus  was  laid  on 
the  shelf. 

“  Desirous  of  an  active  life,  he  drew  np  a  petition  to 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  praying  for  employment. 
After  urging  his  manifold  services  to  the  state,  (in  his 
own  peculiar  style  of  language,)  he  concluded  his  petition 
with  the  hold  assertion,  that  he  ‘  had  received  seven 
wounds  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  five  of  which  were  mortal  !  !  !* 

“  After  tJie  roars  of  laughter,  which  the  reading  of 
this  part  of  his  jietitioii  excited,  had  in  some  degree  sub¬ 
sided,  the  late  Vice-Admiral  Tom  Packetiham  (uncle  to 
the  Duch(»ss  of  Wellington)  with  the  utmost  gravity 
stood  iij»,  and,  first  \vitlldra^VJng  the  i/nid  of  tobacco  from 
his  starboard  clieiik,  moved,  ‘  'I’hat  the  House,  taking  into 
its  serious  attention  the  petition  of  the  immortal  .Iames 
Darcus,  do  humbly  recommend  his  case  to  his  Majesty’s 
most  gracious  consideration  and  favour  !* 

“  (In  the  score  of  his  presumed  immortality  and  vigi¬ 
lance,  he  was  accordingly  appointed  a  revenue  ofiicer  ;  but 
his  zeal  in  pursuit  of  illicit  distillation  having  led  him 
occ.Tsioiially  into  some  exctvsses,  (probably  the  elfects  of 
bis  too  frequent  trials  of  the  strength  of  the  forbidden 
beverage,  by  tlic  standard  of  his  own  palate,)  his  enemies 
emisidered  his  little  extravagancies,  such  as  breaking 
heads  and  cdiopping  clV  ears,  by  a  coup  dc  sahre,  as  dero¬ 
gatory  to  the  honour  of  the  revenue  ;  and*  the  immortal 
Jemmy  was  doomed  to  sink  once  more  into  the  miserahh; 
(|nietude  of  private  life  and  half-pay,  occasionally  relieved 
by  a  warlike;  episode  in  the  shape  of  a  night-fight,  either 
ill  favour  q/’or  ayainsl  smugglers,  just  as  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  vein.  In  the  coursi;  of  a  lew  yeai*s  more,  tin; 
god  of  war  heard  his  prayer  ;  ‘  tlie  lovely  idea  of  a  sold’er’ 
was  revived,  and  the  year  1791*  saw  him  once  more  in 


arms. 


“  4’lie  present  I\Ian|uebsof  Coiiyiigham  having  obtain¬ 
ed  a  letter  of  service*,  raised  the  regiment  called  the 
‘  Derry  Death  or  Glory  ;*  under  the  hariners  of  which 
Jemmy  Darcus  became  enrolled  as  a  full  ensign  ;  hut, 
being  the  senior  of  that  rank  in  tin;  army,  he  shortly  alter 
was  promoted  to  .'i  li(;iitenancy  in  another  of  the  Irish 
levies,  with  which  he  j»roc«!eded  to  lOiigland. 

“  Wliile  quartered  in  the  eoiinty  of  Xortliiimbcrlaiid, 
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he  by  some  lucky  chance  happened  to  fall  in  with  the  late 
George,  Karl  of  Scarborough,  who  had  the  name  of  being 
nearly  as  eccentric  a  character  as  our  hero.  II is  lord- 
ship,  probably  from  a  congeniality  of  mind,  formed  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  immortal,  and  actually  obtained 
for  him  that  commission  of  captain,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
which  I  beheld  him  at  Barbadoes  in  1797. 

“  This  favour  broke  on  the  astonished  Darcus,  at  a 
time  when  he  had  considered  himself  totally  forgotten  by 
his  noble  patron.  Happening  to  be  quartered  at  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Chatham  in  the  winter  of  1795,  when  the  gazette 
in  which  his  promotion  appeared  found  its  way  to  the 
*  Three  Guns  Canteen,'  a  public-house  a  little  way  outside 
of  the  gates  of  the  garrison, — Darcus  was  indulging  in 
his  accustoined  mid-day  luxury,  a  glass  of  ruin-toddy,  in 
familiar  conversation  (although,  for  the  sake  of  discipline, 
at  different  tables)  with  an  old  townsman,  and  former 
comrade,  whose  less  propitious  stars  still  tied  him  to  the 
Serjeant’s  halberd  ;  when  glancing  his  hi’sl  eye  (for  he  had 
but  one  and  a  half)  over  the  paper,  he  read  the  following 
delightful  line : 

“  ‘6th  West  India  Regiment,  Lieutenant  James  Dar¬ 
cus,  from — to  be  Captain — without  purchase  !  !  !* 

“  A  sudden  frenzy  of  joy  seized  on  his  senses  :  draw¬ 
ing  his  sword,  and  roaring  out  ‘attention’  to  the  asto¬ 
nished  Serjeant,  he  instantly  set  about  demolishing  every 
glass,  tumbler,  mug,  and  jug,  within  his  reach  ;  thrust 
his  blade  through  the  w'indovv  ;  and  then  strutted  out  of 
the  house,  crying,  ‘  Save  the  pieces ;  send  the  amount  of 
damages  to  Cai*tain  Darcus,  6th  West  India  Regiment ! 
Oh  !  the  lovely  idea  or  a  sold’eu  !  ! !’ 

“  Shortly  after  this  exploit,  the  particulars  of  which 
Were  very  humanely  softened  down  in  the  report  made 
to  the  commandant,  Major-General  Fox,  the  captain  re¬ 
paired  to  London  to  return  thanks  to  his  patron,  and  to 
enjoy  the  honour  of  a  presentation  at  Court.” 

If  Mr  Oliver  Moore  will  but  x)romise  to  be  dacenf,  tve 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  further  from  him. 


Fravfdxngham :  A  Narrative  of  the  Castle.  In  four 

Cantos.  By  James  Bird.  London.  Baldwin  and 
Cradock.  1831. 

It  is  said  that  a  kind  word  turnetli  away  wrath,  and 
an  humble  apologetic  one  certainly  does  much  towards 
disarming  criticism.  The  author  of  Framlingham  does 
not,  like  some  modern  writers,  who  have  not  even  the 
apology  of  being  poets,  introduce  us  to  his  volume  wdtii 
the  modest  assurance  that  he  conceives  it  to  be  the  most 
iuteresting  book  in  the  language,  but  in  a  neat  and  un- 
pi’esuming  prefatory  advertisement,  expresses  his  regret 
that  the  theme  he  has  chosen  had  not  “  been  treated  by  a 
more  efficient  pen  than  his,  employed  only  in  the  uncertain 
intervals  of  the  varied  duties  of  active  life,  and  under  the 
alternate  indueuce  of 

‘  Hopes  and  feares,  that  come  and  goe. 

Like  summer’s  heat,  and  winter’s  snow.’  ” 

Before  we  perused  a  word  of  the  poem,  this  “  j)reface 
apologetic”  had  given  us  an  impression  favourable  to  the 
poet,  and  resolved  us  from  the  beginning  to  be  gentle  with 
him,  or,  according  to  old  Isaac  Walton,  “  to  handle  him 
tenderly,  as  though  we  loved  him.” 

Mr  Bird’s  poem,  though  the  titlepage  does  not  an¬ 
nounce  the  fact,  is  a  four-cantoed  metrical  romance  ; — a 
dangerous  path  in  the  held  of  literature.  Had  IMr  Bird 
asked  our  opinion  of  the  matter,  we  should  have  advised 
him  rather  to  pass  his  novitiate  in  the  lyric,  sonnet,  or 
miscellaneous  way.  On  those  junior  steeds  of  the  Pe¬ 
gasus  family,  it  is  lawful  for  every  poet  to  take  exercise 
at  pleasure  round  the  biise  of  Parnassus,  and  the  result 
of  his  moi;ning  rides,  when  produced  in  the  shape  ol  a 
neat  duodecimo^  forms  the  most  deiighttul  reading  in  the 


world, — one  hops  so  easily  from  page  to  page, — gliding 
through  the  book  as  it  were  upon  stepi)ing-stones.  But 
the  epic  poem,  and  metrical  romance,  do  not  j)ossess  this 
enviable  advantage.  They  must  be  read  faithfully 
through,  line  for  line ;  and  if  you  are  bold  enough  to 
hazard  a  leap  over  a  dull  i)assage,  who  knows  but  your 
hero  may  be  imprisoned,  or  your  heroine  be  married  in 
the  interim  ? — aciddents  which  can  never  be  remedied 
throughout  the  poem. 

The  period  of  history  Mr  Bird  has  chosen  to  illustrate 
is  one  of  thrilling  interest.  We  need  but  name  the  time 
of  the  “  Bloody  Mary’s”  accession,  and  the  fall  of  the 
])arty  of  I^ady  Jane  (iray,  to  awaken  in  the  remem¬ 
brances  of  our  readers  hundreds  of  scenes  and  incidents, 
each  of  which  is  in  itself  a  romance.  The  tradition  se¬ 
lected  by  Mr  Bird  has  in  it  iill  the  elements  of  interest. 
A  hard-hearted,  blood-thirsty,  implacable  woman,  and 
that  woman  a  despotic  princess  ; — a  valiant  knight  and 
tender  lover  condemned  to  the  stake  for  his  religious 
tenets; — a  beautiful  heroine,  “who  loved  as  never  wo¬ 
man  loved,”  and  before  whose  passion  all  the  prejudices 
which  difference  of  creed  creates,  disai)j)eared  ; — a  friend, 
warm  and  true ; — an  enemy,  false  and  vindictive  :  from 
such  materials  something  surely  might  be  made.  And 
Mr  Bird  does  make  something  ;  but  not  all  that  we 
could  have  desired,  or  were  entitled  to  expect.  We  were 
not,  as  we  had  a  right  to  be,  spell-bound  by  his  book. 
Wo  rose  fi*om  the  perusal  with  the  same  j)assive  mind 
that  we  sat  down.  We  followed  the  hero  most  faith¬ 
fully  through  all  his  meanderings, — mounted  liis  charger 
with  him,  and  rode  to  the  attack, — waited  on  him  at  the 
sally  from  the  castle, — sailed  with  him  in  his  pinnace 
up  the  Ore  and  down  the  Ore, — lay  Avith  him  in  x)rison, 
— marched  with  him  to  the  stake, — saw  the  Haines  en- 
veloi^e  him, — heard  the  sound  of  approaching  horses, — 
observed  the  rider  galloj)  down  the  hill  and  iiresent  the 
queen’s  pardon  to  the  sherih*, — saw  him  rescued, — saw 
him  married,  and  yet,  after  all  this  intimacy,  we  confess 
that  Ave  AV'ere  neither  glad  Avhen  he  Avas  at  tiie  altar,  nor 
grieved  Avhen  he  Avas  on  the  jiyre.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  Avroiig  in  this  ;  and  as  Ave  ourselves  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  among  the  most  sympathetic  of  mortals,  Ave 
are  inclined  to  think  the  fault  lies  in  the  iioem. 

But  however  great  a  failure  the  plot  may  be,  there  is 
certainly  much  poetry  in  Framlingham.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  are  ahvays  true,  generally  xioetical,  and  sometimes 
vivid.  The  A^ersiiication  is  for  the  most  part  smooth,  and 
often  musical.  The  figures  are  in  general  just,  and  the 
ideas  Avell  expressed. 

Tile  following  lines  are  by  no  means  the  i>roduction  of 
a  common  poetaster : 

“  No  sound  Av^as  heard  in  Helen’s  lonely  boAver, 

The  verdant  leaves  Avere  still,  .and  many  a  tloAver 
Hung  sweet,  and  roseate  o’er  her  drooping  broAV', 

In  vain  they  shed  their  perfume  round  her  iioav  ; 

O’er  her  fair  neck  her  curling  tresses  fell, 

And  swexit  the  violet,  and  the  blue  harebell, 

That  bloom’d  beneath  upon  her  mossy  seat, 

Yet  fail’d  to  charm  her  Avith  their  incense  sweet ; 

She  sees  no  beauty  in  the  iloAvers  that  tAvine, 

In  blushiug  rose,  in  fragrant  jessamine : 

On  her  AA’hite  trembling  hands  reclin’d  her  head. 

Fast  fell  her  tears  for  him  she  mourn’d  as  dead. 
Despair  breathed  Avildly  in  her  struggling  sigh, 

‘  Bi  *eak,  my  lorn  heart ! — I  only  long  to  die  !’ 

As  thus  she  spake,  a  light  quick  step  Avas  heard 
O’er  the  green  yielding  turf,  and  one  fond  Avord — 

‘  Helen  !’  from  Sewiu’d’s  lips  so  softly  broke. 

Its  sudden  tone  came  like  a  spell,  and  ’Avoke 
Hope  Avhich  atiliction  blighted,  to  destroy. 

While  Fear  lied  shuddering  at  her  shriek  of  joy  !” 

On  the  Avhole,  Ave  entertain  great  hopes  of  Mr  Bird ; 
and  if  he  Avould  study  nature  somewhat  more  minutely» 
aud  learn  to  condense,  avc  have  no  doubt  there  is  that 
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within  him  which  can  produce  something  much  beyond 
Framlingham.  We  advise  him  to  study  nature  ;  for,  had 
he  been  a  minute  observer  of  her  w’orks,  he  would  never 
have  talked  about  the 

White  mist  curling  in  shadowy  wreaths.** 

Smoke  curls,  and  often  twines  itself  in  wreaths,  but  the 
vapour  that  rises  from  a  lake  in  a  still  evening,  rises  in 
one  dense,  un variegated  mass,  lie  ought  also  to  adapt 
his  phrases  a  little  better,  and  not  tell  us  that  “  the  reply 
leap  A  from  the  warder’s  horn,” — that  he  heard  “  the 
breath  huff  like  a  lion’s,” — or  that  the  “  trackless  blast 
posts  through  the  roaring  storm.”  Even  his  rhymes 
might  occasionally  be  chosen  with  more  care  ;  and  should 
Framlingham  go  through  a  second  edition,  we  would 
have  him  either  alter  or  delete  the  following  : 

“the  early  dawn 

'  Proclaim’d  the  bright’ning  advent  of  the  morn.” 

We  do  not  mean  to  hint  he  is  a  bad  grammarian  ;  but 
what  would  Lindley  Murray  say  to  the  following? 

“  From  Schemyng’s  Castle,  when  the  sun  arise, 

Warms  the  damp  earth,  and  clears  the  misty  skies.” 

One  Avjirning  more,  and  we  have  done.  Let  him 
beware  of  tautology.  After  telling  us  that  a  river 
“  gushed  to  the  sea,”  there  was  no  need  for  saying  that 
“  its  waters  rushed  to  join  the  ocean.”  Mr  Bird  must 
keep  in  mind  that  it  is  in  all  kindness  that  we  mention 
these  little  blemishes  ;  and  we  trust,  that  by  duly  guard- 
ing  against  such  in  future,  his  next  poem  may  merit  our 
decided,  as  this  receives  our  qualified,  approbation. 


Sunday  Library,  or  the  ProtestanVs  Manual  for  the 
Sabbath  Day ;  beiny  a  selection  of  Sertnons  from 
eminent  Dicines  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  chiefly  within 
the  last  half  century ;  with  occasional  biographical 
Sketches  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  1).  D., 
Rector  of  St  Mary’s,  Bryanston  S([uare,  &c.  Vols. 
I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  London.  Longman  and  Co. 
1831. 

Ihe  spirit  of  the  present  age  is  a  spirit  of  progression  ; 
and  if  it  is  not  directed  toward  beneficial  pursuits,  it  will 
not  become  dormant,  neither  will  it  retrograde,  but  will 
press  on  to  what  is  mischievous  and  destructive.  But 
there  lias  been  a  direction  given  to  the  impulse  of  the 
age,  which  must  tend  to  elevate  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.  Men  of  the  greatest  eminence  have  not  reckoned 
it  beneath  them  to  write  for  a  class  of  society  that  were 
at  one  time  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  their  profound 
and  costly  lucubrations.  Instruction  is  now  circulated 
in  the  shape  of  handsome  duodecimos,  which  was  wont 
to  be  published  in  weighty  folios  and  quartos,  and  far 
too  expensively  for  the  general  reader  to  command.  It  is 
this  facility  of  acquiring  knowledge  that  has  given  an  in¬ 
tellectual  and  literary  character  to  the  present  age  ;  and 
since  so  much  has  been  done  to  communicate  interesting 
and  useful  knowledge  in  our  popular  miscellanies  and 
ibraries,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  instruction  of  a  moral 
and  religious  nature  shoidd  be  as  abundantly  and  access- 
si  bly  supplied. 

Bibdin  s  Sunday  Library  is  professedly  designed  to 
a  desideratum,  as  regards  moral  and  religious 
current  literature  of  the  day.  The  titlepagc 
is  su  ciently  expressive  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  “  I'he 
]>roprietors,  we  are  informed,  “  are  induced  to  present 
t  It  pu  *c,  at  reasonable  intervals,  with  a  manual  of  re- 
igious  edification,  more  especially  adapted  for  the  Lord’s 
a} ,  as  containing  the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  more 
eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  dis¬ 
courses  delivered  from  their  pulpits.”  The  idea  upon  the 
w  o  e  is  excellent.  A  greater  boon  cannot  be  conferreil 
on  the  community  at  large,  than  the  republicatiou  of  the 


many  excellent  and  sound  discourses  of  the  most  eminent 
clergymen  that  of  late  years  have  adorned  the  English 
Church.  To  many,  both  in  and  out  of  the  establishment, 
this  must  be  a  high  treat.  The  names  of  Horsely,  Horne, 
Paley,  Porteous,  Par,  Benson,  &c.  are  a  sufficient  recom¬ 
mendation  to  any  work  of  the  kind.  As  to  the  merit  of 
their  productions,  public  opinion  has  long  since  been  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  it  would  be  like  exhumating  the  dead  to  pass 
them  through  the  ordeal  of  criticism.  In  estimating  the 
character  of  this  work,  therefore,  it  is  rather  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  the  editor  has  displayed  in  making  his  selections, 
than  of  the  discourses  themselves  that  we  can  speak.  He 
has  certainly  arrayed  a  galaxy  of  names  of  living  and 
deceased  authors,  that  is  truly  imposing ;  but,  except  a 
few  short  notes,  and  some  introductory  remarks,  there 
is  nothing  original.  The  sermons  ai*e  selected  without 
any  apparent  regard  to  method  or  arrangement.  This 
appears  a  remarkable  defect.  Christianity  consists  of 
doctrines  and  duties,  and  if  the  one  or  the  other  be  omit¬ 
ted  in  a  professed  exemplification  of  its  structure,  the 
view  must  be  imperfect.  The  duties  spring  from  the 
doctrines,  and  not  the  doctrines  from  the  duties.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  editor  has  omitted  either  ;  but  he  has 
not  given  due  prominence  or  precedence  to  the  inestimable 
doctrines  which  must  be  received  before  the  duties  can 
be  rightly  |)erformed.  In  a  mere  compilation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  morality,  this  might  have  passed  unnoticed.  But 
this  work  is  a  “  Sunday  Library.”  We  are  told,  that 
“for  the  purposes  of  domestic  instruction  in  the  truths 
of  religion,  especially  among  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  it 
is  presumed  that  few  substitutes  will  be  foimd  more 
effectual  than  that  now  proposed.”  But  why,  then,  is 
there  not,  in  all  the  three  volumes,  one  sermon  on  the 
nature  of  Him  who  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion  and 
morality  ?  The  duties  we  owe  to  God  are  beautifully 
illustrated,  but  not  one  sermon  is  here  given  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Being  to  whom  they  are  to  be  paid.  This  we  hope 
to  sec  remedied  before  the  work,  which  is  not  expected 
to  exceed  six  volumes,  is  brought  to  a  close. 

Tliere  are  eighteen  discourses  in  vol.  L,  .among  which 
we  are  most  pleased  with  the  elegant  and  striking  one  on 
“  Prayer,”  by  Bishop  Bloomfield  ;  and  with  two  mas¬ 
terly  discourses  on  the  “  Observance  of  the  Sabbath,”  by 
Bishop  Horsely.  In  vol.  II.,  which  contains  twenty- 
three  <liscourses,  our  favourites  are  the  admirable  one  by 
Bishop  Ileber  on  “  Time  and  Eternity,”  and  two  others 
by  Joshua  Gilpin,  entitled  “  The  Poor  in  Spirit,”  both 
truly  excellent  sermons,  by  one  whose  name  and  merits 
are  far  too  little  known.  With  the  view  given  of  Re¬ 
pentance  ill  the  sermon  on  this  subject  in  this  volume  we 
cannot  accord. 

Volume  III.  contains  thirteen  discourses,  and  to  it 
we  feel  inclined  to  give  the  preference.  The  sermon  “on 
the  Character  of  Christ,”  by  Professor  Whyte,  and  that 
“  on  the  Assurance  of  Salv.ation,”  by  Dr  1).  Ogly,  are 
most  excellent.  Indeed  all  of  them  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise.  The  Bishop  of  Durham’s  two  discourses 
are  worth  double  the  price  of  the  volume.  We  trust  this 
work  will  have  an  extensive  sale,  and  that  other  libraries 
of  the  kind,  on  a  similar  or  improved  plan,  will  follow. 
Our  Scotch  establishment  can  furnish  ample  matter  for 
a  number  of  volumes,  at  least  equal  to  th.at  to  which  this 
library  is  expected  to  extend  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
high  pr.aise  which  the  proprietors  of  this  work  claim  lor 
it,  we  doubt  not  that  a  similar  selection  from  their  pub¬ 
lished  or  even  their  unpublished  sermons  would  be  no 
less  effectual  as  a  manual  of  domestic  instruction. 
Another  ought  to  be  got  up  by  the  various  enlightened 
bodies  of  dissenters  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  for  it 
libraries  of  the  nature  are  to  be  on  an  exclusive  principle— 
which  by  the  way  we  think  is  no  recommendation — the 
exclu<led  would  do  themselves  ii(»  dis(;redit  by  retaliating 
forthwith.  Tlie  volumes  are  very  neat  in  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  portraits  of  Horsley,  Porteus,  and  the  Pri¬ 
mate,  prefixed;  are  exceedingly  well  executed. 
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Since  we  wrote  the  above,  VVl.  1,V.  oi’  this  excellent  ohserviiiij  a  chronological  arrangement,  brings  the  thread 
miscellany  has  been  put<into  our  hands.,  It  is  worthy  of  his  disaiurse  down  to  Henry  Mauiidrell,  at  the  close 
of  its  predecessors.  We  rejoice  to  see  in  it  symptoms  of  of  the  seventeenth.  Why  he  has  omitted  all  mention  of 
increased  attention  to  the  doctrinal  dejiartment.  Arch-  IMandevillc  and  l)iishc<|iiius  we  know  not — but  can 
deacon  Nares  on  “  The  Power  of  Faith llishop  Sum-  scarcely  pardon  him  for  the  neglect.  The  Jew  of 
ner  on  “  The  Connexion  between  Christian  .I'aith  and  Tudela,  too,  wiis  worthy  of  a  place. 

Christian  Practice  and  Archbishop  Lawrence  on  Among  those  travellers  with  whose  memoirs  he  has 
Predestination,**  are  valuable  discourses.  favoured  us,  those  whose  story  is  at  the  present  moment 

ri>  ,rt-. — ^ - msTja  I  most  interesting,  arc  Ibn  Batuta,  and  Leo  African  us. 

The  Lives  of  Celebrated  TraveUers.  By  Aujriisttis  St  both  Moors—the  foiincr  a  native  of  Tangieis,  the  latter 
John.  Vol.  I.  (The  National  Lihrarff,  No.  XL)  1  he  ciicmnstaiicc  which  has  raised  them 

London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.,  1831.  ■  , to  .i  temporary  superiority  in  our  estimation  is  entirely 

f  j  ,j|  ,  ,  ,a/lventitious-^the  circumstance  of  Central  Africa  having 

Considering  our  own  habits  of  strict  and  uiu|ucstlop-  , been, the, J8ccu«  of  some  of  their  adventures.  Ibn  Batiita 
ed  veracity,  we  have  often  wondered  how  we  came  to  .penetrated  early  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
have  such  an  affection  for  liars.  Many  of  our  best  and  tury,tO|Ximlnictoo.  Mr  St  John’s  notice  of  this  journey 

dearest  friends  have  belonged  to  this  sbihcwhaf  ariomaloiis  coatatue<l  in  the  following  jiassage  : 

class  of  the  community.  Mind  you,  not  to  ybiir  isneak-  '  ,  ^  .  t.  t>  .  ,  .  ... 

ing  liars  who  perpetrate  falsehood  for  low  iii.d  sinister  Passed  mto  Alnca,  ap- 

ends.  With  such  fellows  the  practice  is  onnatoral— the’  Pat  ently  without  at  all  engaging  in  the  war  against  tlic 
lie  flows  not  spontaneously  from  their  llps—they  ehuflle,’  traversing  the  cultivated  districts, 

and  look  awkward,  and  feel  they  are 'doing  emnething  l  g''®'*^  ‘l«"ert  of  Sahara,  through  which  lie 


truth.  His  conversation  is  one  iiiiconscious  romance. 


there  neither  water,  bird,  nor  tree,  and  where  the  daz- 
zlimr.‘h»iniint?  sand  is  whirled  aloft  in  vast  clouds,  and 


tidious,  to  h 
warm-hearti 
crasy  is  sucl 
with  rhodoi 
gasconading, 
villages,*^  all 


good  qualities  are  tb  lieVegarcied  as  n( 


Contrary  to  the  gbnertil  rule,*  he  found  the  women  beau- 


consideration. 


This  overture*  is  quite  appliikbl^j't’o  tlia’giand  drama  presented  w.tli  valu- 

— “  Lives  of  Travldrers”_lfor’;wlip  .Iocs  not'  knoW,  '  «Wc,^fts  by  the  king,  he  next  departed  for  limbiictoo, 

that  your  travel  Is  the  tWe  *^llc‘ade'mli”  for  nourishing  to  *'"’®  ■■*1’?®"''%."  ■  ‘’®®'' I"'*® V*'®*'"'' 

full  growth  and  vigoVi^  i'llch  adventuroiis  wits?  'The  '^aco,"depcndent  on  Mali.  Returning  theiicc  by  the  way 

name  of  Mandcville  is  'UtW'cll  with”an  Almost  rali^^ows  ,  f  1'®^.  ^'■®  >'®“®  ’'®  ‘bercc..ii,dude.l 

fervour  by  all  admirers ‘of  tlie  “  lieau  scieucc:’V  \Vl,ere''  Probability  employed  tbe  re- 

it  1  •^Uu  i  ^*’1  '  t'  '  .V  'mainner  of  his  life  m  the  composition  of  those  travels  ol 

can  we  find,  even  m  that  most  ^deiidid  of  romances,  the ,  ...  ^ 

A  !_•  xT«  u.  ^  -  «  »  'J  i.i*,  ^  »  which  we  merely  possess  a  meagre  abridgment,  the  most 

Arabian  Nights,  more  gorgeous  food  for  the  imagination  ,  ,  i  i .  t  i  i  i  i  xt 

..1  •  .X  -‘AS  ..  u  complete  copy  ot  which  was  brought  to  Lugland  by  Mr 

than  in  the  writings  ot  those  adventurous  Luropcans  who  p  .  i-x  i  »»  m  . . .  ^ 

first  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  penetrated  the  ^  . 

Gate  of  Babelmandeb,  ploughed  their  way  into  the  Gulf  travels  oi  ^Leo  ^\lricauus  through  Alrica  were 

of  Ormuz,  and  through  the  labyrinth  of  a  thousand  isles  more  extensive,  and  .took , place  in  the  first  half  of  the 
penetrated  to  utmost  Ind  and  fai-  Cathay?  Bright  suns  sixteenth  century. .  j  av,euuijt  of  Timbuctoo  is  as  fol- 
aiid  silvery  seas — isles  whose  atmosphere  is  impregnated  Inws  : —  ^  •,,,  fHH  MM 

with  perfume— fire-worshippers  and  the  followers  of  “The  city  of  Xijul|i4:loo,  the  name  of  which  was 

Mahmoud — rich  apparel,  precious  metals,  jewels — the  first  given  to  the  kingdow  wjiich  it  was  the  capital 
mighty  roc  upon  its  rushing  wings — the  magnetic  moun-  only  about  Leo’s  time,, is  suid,fo  have  been  founded  in  the 
tain — all  are  to  be  found  in  the  stories  of  these  adveii-  OKlth  year  of  the  Hejira,  by, a  certain  Meusa  Suleyman, 
turers,  as  dazzling  and  mysterious  as  in  the  tales  of  the  about  twelve  miles  from  a  small  arm  or  branch  of  the 
Sultana  Scheherazade.  Niger.  The  houses  origiually  erected  here  had  now 

No  wonder  then  that  we  took  up  Mr  St  John’s  book  dwindled  into  small  huts  built  with  chalk  and  thatched 
with  delight.  Himself  a  traveller,  (we  mean  no  impro-  with  straw;  but  there  yet  remained  a  mosque,  built 
per  insinuation,)  he  ciiii  enter  with  befitting  interest  into  with  stone  in  an  elegant  style  of  architecture,  and  a  pa- 
the  adventures  of  his  great  predecessors.  To  speak  seri-  lace,  for  which  the  sovereigns  of  Central  Africa  were  in- 
ouslvt  this  is  by  far  the  best  volume  of  tlu;  Natiuual  dehted  to  the  skill  of  a  native  of  Granada.  However, 
I^ibrary  that  has  yet  appeared,  iriuy  Lnglish  in  style,  the  number  of  artificers,  merchants,  and  cloth  and  cotton 
its  contents  are  at  once  amusing  and  iu struct ive.  Nay,  weavers,  who  had  all  their  shops  in  the  city,  was  very 
the  very  externals  of  the  work  seeiii  to  h^v^  frightened  considerable.  Large  quantities  of  cloth  were  likewise 
up  with  its  inner  man.  The  volume  ^is  much  neater  than  conveyed  thither  by  the  merchants  of  Barbary.  The 
any  of  its  predecessors.  Befoi*e  we  un^ofWd  the  package,  upper  class  of  women  wore  veils,  but  servants,  market - 
we  thought  we  had  in  our  hands  a  ^e>v  yolinpc  ot  Lavd-  wonieu,  and  others  of  that  description,  exposed  their 
ner  or  the  Family  Libran\  ^  I  ,  faces.  The  citizens  were  generally  very  rich,  and  iner- 

Iii  the  present  volume  Mr  St  .lohji  cpini^ences  ^ith  chants  were  so  highly  esteemed  that  the  king  thought  it 
William  de  Kubruquis  in  the  Uiii  tt^gth  century,  and,  uo  derugatiou  to  hijs  dignity  to  give  his  two  daughters  iu 


the  adventures  oi  nis  gieai  pi  euccessoi  s.  jlo  speak  sen-  lace,  lor  wnicn  the  sovereigns  oi  Ci 
ouslvt  this  is  by  far  the  best  volume  of  tlu;  Natiuual  dehted  to  the  skill  of  a  native  of  ' 
I^ibrary  that  has  yet  appeared,  iriuy  Lnglish  in  style,  the  number  of  artificers,  merchants, 
its  contents  are  at  once  amusing  and  iu  struct  ive.  Nay,  weavers,  who  had  all  their  shops  i 
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inan  i«Tgc  to  two  men  of  this  rank.  Wells  were  here  im- 
lueioiis,  the  water  of  which  was  extremely  sweet  ;  and 
during  the  inundation  the  water  of  the  Niger  was  intro- 
diiced  into  the  city  by  a  great  number  of  aqueducts.  The 
country  was  rich  in  corn,  cattle,  and  butter ;  but  salt, 
which  was  brought  from  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles,  was  so  scarce,  that  Ix'd  saw  one  camel-load  sold, 
while  he  was  there,  for  eighty  pieces  of  gold.  The  king 
Avas  exceedingly  rich  for  those  times,  and  kept  up  a 
splendid  court.  Wiienever  he  went  abroad,  whether  ft»r 
jdeasuro  or  to  war,  he  always  rode  ui>on  a  camel,  which 
some  of  the  principal  nobles  of  his  court  led  by  the  bri-- 
die.  His  guard  consisted  entirely  of  cavalry.  •  Vv^heti  any 
of  his  subjects  had  occasion  to  address  him,  he  approjiched 
the  royal  presence  in  the  most  abject  manner,  then  fall¬ 
ing  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  sprinkling  dust  upon 
his  head  and  shoulders,  explained  his  business;  and  in* 
this  manner  even  strangers,  and  the  ambassadors,  of 
foreign  princes,  were  compelled  to  ajipcar  before  him. , 
His  wars  Avere  conducted  iu  the  most  atrocious  manuei*, 
jioisoncd  arrows  being  used,  and  such  as  escaped  tbosq 
deadly  weapons,  and  were  made  prisoners,  Avere  sold  for 
slaves  in  the  capital ;  even  such  of  bis  oavii  subjects  as 
failed  to  pay  their  tribute  being  treated  in  the  same 
Tier.  Horses  were  extremely  rare.  The  merebaMts  and 
courtiers  made  use  of  little  ponies  when  truAxlling,  the 
noble  animals  brought  thitlier  from  13arbary  being 
chiefly  purchased  by  the  king,  Avho  generally,  paid  a  great 
price  for  them.  Leo  seems  to  have  been  ustouisbed  ,at 
finding  no  Jews  at  Timbuctoo,.  but  his  majesty  \vas  so 
fierce  an  enemy  to  the  Ilcbrew  race,  that  he  iiot^^oiily 
banished  them  his  dominions,,  bu^  made  it  a^criiuc  pu- 
nisliable  Avith  confiscation  of  propfrtyj^tOj  have^auy  com¬ 
merce  Avith  them.  Timbuctoo  atjthis^peripdvcoiitajned  a 
great  number  of  judges,  doctors,  pricjsts,,  and  jearned  men, 
all  of  Avhoin  Avere  liberally  provided., for  , by  the  , prince; 
and  ail  immense  number  of  inaufiscript^, were  annually 
imported  from  liarbary,  the  trade  jin,  hqpks,bei**Si 
the  most  lucrative  branch  of^  ypini^e^'cef  Their .  gold 
money,  the  only  kind  coined  in  the  cqqntry,  AA^aSjwithout 
image  or  superscription  ;  but  those  small  shells,  still  cur¬ 
rent  oil  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts,,  aiul  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  under  the  name  of  cuwncSf , 
Avere  used  in  small  transactions,  four  bundred  of  .them 
being  equiA’alent  to  a  piece  of  gold.  Of  these  gold  pieces, 
six  and  two* thirds  Aveighed  an  ounce.  The  iiihabit.injt-'^ 
a  mild  and  gentle  race,  spent  a  largo  portion  of  their  time 
ifi  singing,  dancing,  and  festivities ;  which  they  were 
enabled  to  do  by  the  great  number  of  sIrvivs  of  both  sexes 
wliich  they  maintained.  TJic  city  was  extremely  liable 
to  confiagratioiLs,  almost  one  hall’  of  the  Jiouses  baviiig 
been  burnt  down  betAV'ceii  the  first  and  second  visit  of  our 
traveller,  a  space  of  not  more  than  elcvcil^or  twelve  years. 
Noiilier  gardens  nor  fruit-trees  ailonicil  the  environs.” 

One  statement  of  this  author  is  imjiortant.  “  From  Tim- 
l)Uct<»o  Leo  pro(u;e(led  t(»  the  fDwii  of 'Cabra  on  the  Niger, 
which  was  then  supposed  to  dischargee  its  waters  into  the 
Atlantic  ;  for  the  merchants  going 'to  the  coast  of  Guinea 
einlKU’ked  upon  the  river  at  this  place,  wlience  they  drop- 
pe<l  down  the  stream  to  the  sea-shore.'”  From  this  it 

f 

appears  that  all  our  liot  controversies,  and  lavish  expen¬ 
diture  ol  human  life  for  the  last  h;df  century,  have  only 
left  us  as  wise  as  we  might  have  been  had  we  listened  to 
the  earliest  traveller  through  Central  Africa  who  has 
recorded  his  observations.  Leo  was  in  all  probability 
the  authority  upon  which  an  old  map  of  Africa,  about 
which  consiilerable  noise  has  lately  heeii  made,  represents 
the  Niger  as  tailing  into  the  Bight  of  Biafra. 

J  nc  hr  dish  PociSf  J'rom  Chaucer  to  %fotiHony  with  J3io- 

fji'upliiciil  Shc/c/ua.  By  llobert  Southey,  Ksi|.  LL.  D. 

^'0.  Fp,  JOIC.  Loudon.  Longman  an<l  Co. 

V/k  agree  Avith  Dr  Southey,  that  Dr  AikiriN  selection 
liOiU  the  British  Poets  began  just  where  it  ought  to  bave 


ended.  But  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  himself  acted 
judiciously  iu  reprinting  the  Poly-Olbion  of  Drayton,  and 
the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenser,  ad  lon^nnu  Both  works 
are  too  extensive  for  a  book  which  bears  to  be  merelv  a 
selection.  ’  They  have  rendered  necessary  the  exclusion  of 
several  of  our  fav^ouritc  poets ;  at  least  we  can  account 
upon  no  other  principle  than  that  of  making  room  for 
them  for  the  omission  of  Fanshawc  anil  Carewe.  We 
are,  moreover,  not  quite  certain  that  the  Laureate  has 
always  been  fortunate  in  his  selection  from  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  authors  whose  works  he  has  given.  To  his 
choice  in  the  case  of  Drayton,  wc  could  urge  many  objec¬ 
tions.  And  why  did  he  omit  those  verses  which  more  than 
any  others  stamp  Surrey  with  the  sacred  character  of 
poet  ? 

The  secret  wiles  I  know,  and  hidden  trains  of  love  ; 
How  soon  a  look  can  print  a  thoiKjht  that  never  may  rc~ 
move,'' 

These  minor  olijectioiis  apart,  however,  we  receive  his 
book  thankfully.  It  contnins  a  rich  store  of  our  favourite 
literature  ;  and  what  is  scarcely  less  valuable  in  our  eyes, 
some  .of  Southey’s i happiest  literary  sketches.  J'ake,  for 
example,  the  portrait  of 

JOHN  SKELTON. 

“  Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  Skelton’s  birth  is 
known';  it  is  thought’ that  he  was  horn  in  Norfolk,  but 
descended' from  ah  aiieient  family  in  Cumberland,  whose 
chief  place  of. residence  for  many  generations  was  at  Ar- 
»math‘waite  castle,'  and  who  arc  supposed  by  their  name 
to  have  come  from  Skelton  ^(ife'detowii),  ‘a  village  in 
the  forest  of  Eriglewwid,’  in  that  ]»lace,  where  of  ancient 
time  the  country  people  that  had  their  sheep,  swine,  and 
inilk-hcasts,j  iigisted  in  ^  the  forest,  Iwid  certain  scaler ^ 
skeels  (chaleis),  oi’  little  cottages  to  rest  in,  Avhile  they 
gathered  the  siiininer  jlrofits  of  such  goods.’  It  appears 
that  he  belonged  to  liotb  ilniA^crsities,  haying  taken  the 
degree' of  poet  laureate  at  Oxford,  and,  being  permitted 
to  wear  tlie  laiivel  Vit  Cambridge.  What  the  ollice  of 
royal  orator  was,  which  Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  he  had, 
been  tutor,  conferred  upon  him,  ou  bis  accession  to  the 
throne',  is  not  well  understood.  His  reputation  must 
have  been  very  high,  for  Erasmus  calls  him  Dritannica- 
,,rum  litefarum  Jecus  ct  lumen.  But  neither  Jiis  court  fa¬ 
vour,' nor  his  erudition  and  extraordinary  talents,  obtain¬ 
ed  him' that  ]»referment  to  Avhicii  they  might  so  easily 
have  Icill  His  satirical  temper  Avas  probably  the  cause, 
for  he  was  a  ‘pleasant  conceited  fellow,  and  of  a  very 
sharp  Avit ;  exceeding  bidd,  and  could  nip  to  the  very 
quick  A\dicn  he  once  set  hold.’ 

“  Skelton  Avas  curate  of  Troin pi ngton,  near  Cambridge, 
the  well-known  scene  of  the  IVIiller’s  Tale,  and  rector  of 
gloomy  l)is  in  Norfolk,  in  the  diocese  of  that  iiihunous 
jiorsecutor,  Bishop  Nix.  The  prelate,  in  his  own  atro¬ 
cious  language,  might  Avell  have  considered  Skelton  as 
one  savouring  of  the  frying-pan,  for  the  poet  had  directed 
his  mcrcile.ss  satire  in  full  force  against  the  friars  and  the 
clergy  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  balanced  the  account  by 
attacking  the  reformers  in  the  same  strain.  The  bishop 
suspended  him  for  keeping  a  concubine.  On  his  deatii- 
bed,  he  declared  that  lie  conscientiously  considered  her 
as  his  Avife,  but  that  coAvardliiiess  had  prevented  him 
from  acknoAvlcdgiiig  her  iu  that  character  ;  for  that  lie 
Avould  rather  have  confessed  adultery  than  marriage. 

“  If,  however,  he  Avas  wanting  in  moral  courage,  no 
man  of  that  age  displayed  greater  temerity  in  his  writings. 
He  attacked  Wolsey  in  the  pleiiiliide  of  hi.s  power,  sati¬ 
rized  him  not  for  his  faults  alone,  and  iu  those  parts  of 
his  character  where  he  was  vulnerable,  hut  for  his  ‘  greasy 
genealogy,’  instead  of  rendering  justice  to  those  qualities, 
which,  having  raised  him' from  Ioav  birth,  did  not  discre¬ 
dit  his  high  estate  ;  and  thus  at  length  he  provcd;ed  the 
A'cngeance  which  lie  dc.served.  Orders  wei’c  issued  fur 
appreliciidiiig  him  ;  he  took  saiu  tuary  at  Westminster, 
and  remaiued  then;  under  Abbot  IsJip’s  protection,  till 
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his  death,  which  took  place  not  long  before  the  cardinal’s 
fall.  He  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St  Margaret’s 
Church,  where  Churchyard,  whose  eulogistic  verses  are 
prefixed  to  the  only  collection  of  his  works,  was  after¬ 
wards  buried  near  him. 

“  The  greater  part  of  Skelton’s  poems  were  collected 
into  one  volume  in  15G8,  reprinted  in  1736,  and  inserted 
in  Chalmers’s  Collection  of  the  English  Poets.  Not  the 
slightest  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  them ;  they  are 
even  printed  without  punctuation.  A  complete  edition 
is  much  to  be  desired.  To  edite  them  critically  would 
be  a  difficult  task ;  but  the  parts  which  are  most  obscure, 
are  probcably  those  which  least  deserve  explanation,  and 
might  well  be  left  in  obscurity.  They  are  W’orthy  of 
preservation,  as  illustrating,  in  no  common  degree,  the 
state  and  progress  of  our  language,  and  the  history  of  a 
most  important  age,  and  for  their  intrinsic  merit  also. 
W  arton  has  undervalued  him  ;  w’hich  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  because  Warton  was  a  generous  as  well  as  a 
competent  critic.  He  seems  to  have  been  disgusted  with 
buffooneries,  which,  like  those  of  Rabelais,  were  throwm 
out  as  a  tub  for  the  whale ;  for  unless  Skelton  had  writ¬ 
ten  thus  for  the  coarsest  palates,  he  could  not  have  poured 
forth  his  bitter  and  undaunted  satire  in  such  perilous 
times.  Well  might  he  say  of  him — 

‘  Though  my  rhyme  be  ragged, 

Tattered  and  jagged,  , 

Rudely  rain-beaten. 

Rusty  and  moth-eateu,  . .  ‘ 

If  ye  take  well  therewith  •  , 

it  iiath  iu  it  some  pith.’ 

The  power,  the  strangeness,  the  volubility  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  the  intrepidity  of  his  satire,  and  the  perfect  origi¬ 
nality  of  his  manner,  render  Skelton’ one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  poets  of  any  age  or  countr)% 

“  The  fre4[uent  recurrence  of  rhyme  in  short  verses  is 
to  be  found  before  him  in  the  French  poet  Alain  Chartres, 
and  after  him  in  Jean  Marto.  lint  they  use  it  occasion¬ 
ally  only,  and  intermixed  with  longer  verses. 

“  The  first  moralities  in  our  language  which  bear  the 
iifTine  of  their  author  are  by  Skelton;  one  of  these,  en¬ 
titled  Magnificence,  was  in  Garrick’s  collection,  and'  is 
still  preserved.  The  Nigromanser  (which  is  the  name 
of  the  other),  it  is  to  be  feared  is  irrecoverably  lost.  It 
was  in  the  possession  of  Collins  the  poet,  who  showed  it 
not  long  before  his  death  to  Warton  as  a  very  rare  and 
valuable  curiosity  :  and  Warton  read  and  has  described 
the  piece.  When  Ritson  afterwards  declared  it  to  be 
utterly  incredible  that  this  work  ever  existed,  the  asser¬ 
tion  must  be  regarded  only  as  an  example  of  that  pecu¬ 
liar  species  of  malignant  and  brutal  insolence  in  criti-  I 
cism,  which  ought  from  him  to  be  denominated  Hit-  j 
son  ism.”  I 


Improved  System  of  Knglish  Grammar,  with  copious 
Exercises,  and  Explanatory  Observations ;  adapted 
alike  to  the  use  of  Schools,  and  to  the  purpose  of  Private 
Tuition,  By  Robert  Connel.  Glasgow :  Atkinson 
and  Co.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd.  1831. 

A  VALUABLE  addition  to  the  literature  of  our  element¬ 
ary  schools.  The  simplicity  of  the  rules,  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  exercises,  and  the  excellence  of  the  general 
arrangement,  cutitle  the  Avork  to  this  praise. 


The  Commercial  Vade  Mecum,  Glasgow. 

and  Co.  1831. 


T.  Allan 


A  BEAUTIFUL  aiid  uscful  little  book.  It  contains  a 
complete  calculator,  accurate  interest  tables,  lists  of  cities 
and  towns  in  Great  Britain,  of  the  principal  commercial 
cities  in  the  world,  of  the  fixed  fairs  and' principal  tra¬ 
velling  routes  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  publishers 


have  condensed  into  a  IGino  volume,  of  288  pages,  as 
much  as  is  generally  contained  in  an  8vo  book  of  j(Kl 
pages.  No  merchant  should  be  without  it.  It  is  so  pretty, 
too  ! 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  BYSTANDER. 

No.  X. 

I'ilE  CIGAR  DIVAN. 

.  In  the  southern  division  of  St  Ilavid  street,  you  must 
have  remarked  a  huge  j»agoda-formed  lantern — not  unlike 
that  sported  by  the  famous  John  Thompson— above  a  re¬ 
spectable  portico.  It  marks  the  entry  to  the  (’igar  Divan. 
You  pass  through  an  elegant  vestibule,  treading  softly  on 
a  rich  red  carpet,  till  you  arrive  at  a  small  wicket.  There 
depositing  a  shilling,  a  delicate  white  hand,  in  the  most 
unobtrusive  manner,  pushes  an  elegant  ivory  counter  to¬ 
wards  you.  There  is  a  shrinking  modesty  about  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  half-seen  hand,  which  at  once  awakens  cu¬ 
riosity,  and  a  generous  fear  of  being  rudely  curious.  A 
thousand  times  must  we  have  seen  it,  and  yet  so  transi¬ 
tory  is  the  glimpse  afforded,  that,  up  to  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  we  are  unable  to  determine  whether  there  be  a  ring 
upon  it  or  not. 

Advancing,  you  are  ushered  into  a  spacious  and  lofty 
apartment — in  form  a  perfect  scjuare,  surmounted  by  a 
stately  cupola.  In  the  centre,  a  lofty  square  pedestal  sup¬ 
ports  eight  blazing  cressets,  most  like  unto  those  which 
may  be  seen  (by  those  who  have  the  luck  to  gain  admis¬ 
sion)  in  the  temples  of  the  Parsees,  for  there  is  no  visible 
aliment  to  the  ffame.  Around  this  altar  are  arranged 
luxurious  couches,  with  a  table  before  each.  The  occu¬ 
pants  sit,  or  recline,  with  their  hacks  to  the  huge  chan¬ 
delier.  All  along  the  walls  of  the  apartments  are  placed 
at  inter^*als  similar  couches,  I-<ofty  and  luxuriant  green 
trees  arc  placed  between  each,  yielding  a  grateful  contrast 
in  their  green  coolness  to  the  fierce  glare  of  light,  and  the 
warm  red  drapery  of  the  room.  The  tables  are  strewed 
with  the  most  fashionable  and  amusing  periodicals,  do¬ 
mino  boxes,  and  backgammon  boards.  Unlike  the  noisy 
meiTiment  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Cafe  and  Salon,  the 
loiterers  in  the  Cigar  Divan  maintain  a  luxurious  quiet. 
They  steal  across  the  room  with  noiseless  feet,  or  converse 
in  whispers,  or  sit  silent  and  engrossed  in  some  interest¬ 
ing  article — like  the  present — or  in  their  game — whatever 
it  be.  The  only  person  allowed  to  make  a  noise  is  Don 
Juan  de  Vega,  who  has  been  retained,  for  this  season 
only,  to  amuse  the  guests  with  his  guitar  and  voice. 

This  delicious  public  seclusion  is  a  lavourite  haunt  ol 
the  Bystander  Club.  One  or  more  of  the  members  may 
he  seen  almost  cvei*y  evening  seated  round  a  table  in  the 
farther  corner,  on  your  right  hand  as  you  enter  the  room, 
beneath  the  canopy  of  a  fine  laurel,  from  which  the  seat 
derives  its  designation.  There,  with  each  his  cup  of 
coffee  and  cfgiir,  they  alternately  muse  or  converse.  The 
evening  which  precedes  the  publication  of  the  Edinhurgli 
Literary  Journal  not  unfre([uently  finds  an  extra  number 
assembled  ;  for  then  the  Editor,  having  sent  the  devils 
to  their  parent,  and  taken  a  gentle  and  respectful  leave 
of  the  revered  M‘Corkindule,  is  wont  to  meet  them,  in 
order  to  canvass  their  plans  for  the  next  week. 

The  Lounger,  I.ongslianks,  and  the  Stout  Gentleman, 
were  seated  thus  not  long  ago  awaiting  the  approach  of 
the  old  gentleman.  The  first-mentioned  li:is  of  late  been 
haunting  the  fine  formal  alleys  of  Dickson,  the  tropical 
green-houses  of  Cunningham,  and  the  embowered  retreat 
of  Ingles.  This  is  almost  the  widest  stretch  his  rural 
inclinations  ever  tempt  him  to  make.  Ilis  excursion  to 
Clovenford  was  the  first  m  casion  that  he  has  been  known 
to  be  “  a  mile  off’  Edinburgh  town”  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  he  caught  such  a  lumbago  on  the  occasion  that 
there  JJS  little  chance  of  his  repeating  the  experiment. 
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Duriiii^  the  uiinual  period  of  his  garden  perambulations 
lie  makes  himself  remarkable  for  a  huge  nosegay,  very 
ostentatiously  displayed  at  his  buttonhole,  and  his  con¬ 
versation  is  most  otfensively  rural  and  sentimental,  lie 
was  on  the  evening  in  question  in  no  placid  mood.  A 
stern  embargo  has  been  laid  on  all  his  garden  llights  of 
fancy — not  one  is  allowed  to  appear.  13 ut  all  crudities 
must  have  a  vent.  Our  stout  friend  had  just  detected 
“  the  fine  Homan  hand”  in  the  following  passage  in  the 
Scotsman  : 

“  To  see  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  city,  a  desert, 
where  the  foot  of  man  never  trode,  and  where  none  but 
the  wild  goat  or  serpent  can  find  their  way,  is  certJiinly 
a  very  rare  and  singular  sight.  Now,  in  the  rock  on 
which  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  is  built,  we  witness  this. 
That  the  serpent  is  upon  it,  1  know,  for  I  myself  saw, 
but  a  few  years  since,  some  boys  engaged  in  killing  an 
adder  of  considerable  size,  which  they  had  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rock.  I  think  it  would  add  very  much  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene  if  a  pair  of  goats  were  placed 
upon  the  rock,  and  now  that  it  is  encompassed  \vith  a 
wall,  they  would  be  free  from  the  annoyance  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  would,  however,  be  necessary  to  make  booths  to 
shelter  them  from  the  winter  storm.” 

“  13y  the  powers,”  said  Longshanks,  laughing,  as  little 
Mischief  had  finished  reading  this  exquisite  morctau  with 
his  most  emphatic  tones — with  the  same  dulcet  cadences 
first  lured  from  him  by  the  auspicious  fee,  of  which  he 
told  the  tale  so  tenderly  in  our  columns — “  by  the  powers, 
James,  that’s  a  flight  beyond  yourself.” 

The  Lounger  sat,  like  Sivrid,  his  cheeks  varying  from 
crimson  to  deadly  white,  and  our  stout  friend,  who  has 
been  lately  at  Paris,  laying  in  a  stock  of  puns  and  sharp 
sayings,  took  up  the  cudgels. 

“  lie  has  served  out  his  apprenticeship  to  the  Chroni¬ 
cler  of  the  Horticultural  Cardens,  and  wishes  now  to 
set  up  for  himself.” 

“  Uinli !”  interrupted  Longshanks.  “  It  was  in  an¬ 
other  Chronicle  that  he  learned  that  style.” 

The  Stout  Gentleman  looked  enquiringly,  and  the  wick¬ 
ed  wag  went  on,  “  You  must  know  that  it  is  not  quite  a 
hundred  years  since,  owing  to  the  occiisional  absence  of  our 
‘merry  and  conceited  friend’  E.  11. — the  most  nervous  if 
not  the  most  refined  of  our  theatrical  critics — theoiUce  of 
editing  a  certain  newspaper — ‘  which,  pardon  me,  1  do 
not  mean  to  name’ — at  least  more  distinctly  than  through 
the  medium  of  a  hint  1  have  already  given— was  put 
into  commission.  The  medical  and  agricultural  depart¬ 
ment  was  undertaken  by  a  shrewd  broad-shouldered 
practitioner,  celebrated  for  his  mastery  over  the  stomach- 
pump.  The  theatre,  markets,  and  the  fine  arts  in  general, 
were  confided  to  a  dapper  little  gentleman  with  a  beauti- 
iul  phrenological  developement  displayed  by  a  bald  pate, 
and  a  keen,  wicked,  restless  eye — an  equal  adept  at  mea¬ 
suring  cloth  and  applause.  The  other  departments  were 
laid  upon  our  friend  there.  Tiieir  mode  of  getting  up 
the  paper  w'as  unique.  They  met  at  a  tavern  up  an 
outside  stair  in  the  High  street  the  night  before  publica¬ 
tion.  Here  the  lucubrations  of  each  were  submitted  to  the 
criticism  of  the  others  ;  and  as  soon  as  business  wiisover, 
a  huge  tray,  with  tripe  and  swipes,  was  handed  in.  One 
stout  sniggor  of  punch  alter  another  succeeded,  and  how 
or  when  they  found  their  way  home,  they  were  in  general 
the  most  ignorant.” 

Ihe  Lounger  looked  annoyed  at  this  story,  but  as  he 
could  not  exactly  deny  that  there  was  some  truth  in  it, 
he  attempted,  as  an  Irishman  might  exjn  ess  himsell*,  “  to 
back  out  by  a  side  Avay.” 

“  Ah!  poor  George  13—!  It  was  at  one  of  those 
symposiums  which  you  have  so  grossly  caricatured,  that 
Ave  last  met.  It  was  a  melancholy  fate  his,  for  although 
not  an  old  man,  his  constitution  was  fairly  worn  out. 
He  could  scarcely  crawl  up  the  stairs — his  liand  refused 
Its  olHce — his  voice,  Avhen  he  attempted  to  sing,  Avas  tre- 
ittulous  and  broken— uiid  yet  he  hankered  after  his  gloss 


and  song  as  if  they  could  still  alTord  him  pleasure.  It  is 
the  debauchee’s  Avorst  curse  that  desire  outlives  perform¬ 
ance,  nay,  grows  stronger  after  its  death.  May  not  the 
chief  punishment  of  the  disembodied  spirit  consist  in  its 
remaining  aliA^e  to  the  desires  of  the  flesh  ?  Poor  George  ! 
A  finer  taste  for  music,  greater  mechanical  neatness  and 
dexterity,  I  have  never  known.  His  conversation  Avas 
at  once  solid  and  sparkling.  13ut  he  Avas  bred  to  no 
profession,  and  Avas  allowed  plenty  of  money  from  boy¬ 
hood.  The  stain  attaching  to  his  birth  banished  him 
from  those  circles  in  Avhich  the  feeling  of  having  a  status 
to  support  in  the  Avorld,  in  some  ineiisure  counteracts  the 
degrading  efiects  of  dissipation.  His  cleverness  only  made 
of  him  a  more  reckless  scolfer  and  Avily  tempter.  He 
ruined  many  a  young  man,  but  his  most  pitiable  victim 
Avas  himself.” 

Here  the  Lounger  paused — partly  because  he  Avas  in¬ 
deed  too  much  aflected  Avith  the  recollection  of  his  old 
friend  to  go  on — but  partly,  it  must  be  confessed,  because 
he  hoped  that  his  Avily  doublings  had  already  thrown  his 
tormentors  off  the  scent  of  tripe.  They  Avere,  hoAvever, 
too  staunch  to  be  so  easily  at  fault. 

“  James  !”  said  Longshanks,  “  does  this  good  lady  set 
up  under  your  auspices?  1  really  think  1  can  trace  one 
or  tAvo  of  your  touches  hi  the  advertisement 

“  ‘  Janet  Lumsden  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
her  sincere  gratitude  to  the  public,  for  the  very  flattering 
encouragement  she  has  received  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  respectfully  intimates,  that  as  the  IVIagistrates  have 
resolved  to  take  doAvn  the  13ooth  in  Avhich  she  formerly 
carried  on  business,  she  has  Removed  to  No.  1,  Market 
Street,  opposite  the  Slaughter  House.  Her  new  premises 
are  spacious,  not  exposed  either  to  the  scorching  sun  or 
withering  winds ;  and  her  Coav  Heel  and  Tripe  arc  now 
far  superior  to  Avhat  they  Avere  formerly.  In  the  even¬ 
ings  from  7  to  9  o’clock,  she  is  noAv  siipplying  her  cus¬ 
tomers  and  families  Avith  Avarm  Tripe,  prepared  iu  tlie 
real  Glasgow  style,  in  any  quantity  her  friends  arc 
pleased  to  order.’  ” 

“  ’Tis  he  !  ’tishe  !”  shouted  the  Stout  Gentleman,  con¬ 
vulsed  Avith  laughter,  and  making  a  horrid  clatter  Avith 
cup,  saucer,  and  spoon  in  his  eagerness  to  get  the  first 
word, — “  It  has  all  his  chivalrous  spirit.  1  think  1  sec 
him  Avhen  the  unhappy  dame, 

‘  Told  the  sad  tale  of  her  demolished  booth  !*  ” 

The  Lounger’s  face  Avas  by  this  time  black  as  midnight 
from  repressed  rage,  and  nothing  prevented  an  explosion 
that  Avould  have  set  CA’ery  pane  of  glass  in  the  cupola  a- 
jingling,  and  horribly  startled  the  decorous  economy  of 
the  Divan,  Avhen  luckily  the  Editor  entered,  and  soon 
gave  anotlier  turn  to  the  discourse. 

“  Have  you  seen  this  advertisement  ?”  he  said,  holding 
out  a  newspaper.  Longshanks  took  the  2>rofl*ered  folio, 
and  read  as  follows  : 

“  To  Publishers,  Managers  of  Theatres,  &c. — To 
be  Sold,  on  advantageous  terms,  the  literary  property  of 
tAvo  Dramatic  pieces,  entitled  ‘  Sobiesky,’  a  tragedy  iu 
five  acts,  and  a  farce  in  tAVO  acts,  entitled  ‘  Love  in  a 
College.’  These  pieces  having  never  been  published  or 
performed,  are  Avell  Avorth  the  attention  of  literai'y  or 
dramatic  speculators.” 

“  Who  can  it  be?”  Avas  the  universal  exclamation. 

“  Sir  Walter  Scott?  No,  he  has  throAvn  aAvay  hiii 
incognito.” 

“  Some  clergyman  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  afraid  of 
sharing  the  fate  of  John  Home  ?” 

“  Some  very  modest  duckling  bard,  Avith  the  shell  yet 
on  his  head  ?” 

“  Some  fool  ?” 

“  Perhaps  a  hoax  ?  No  there  Is  a  bona  fide  reference 
at  the  tail  of  the  document.” 

“  It ’s  a  puzzler,”  said  the  Stout  Gentleman ;  **  1  re¬ 
member  iu  the  ‘  Caife  de  MiJle  Colonnes’  ” — but  this 
i  aunoiiucemeut  of  his  purpose  was  enough  every  man 
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flew  to  his  hat,  and  bejsjan  to  button  his  coat.  Before  we 
separated,  however,  the  Kdi tor  announced  his  intention  to 
offer  a  handsome  reward  to  any  person  who  should  dis¬ 
cover  the  mysterious  dramatic  advertiser.  •  ' 


Ta  (rTo^ccdKff 

OR,  SCATTERED  NOTICES,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  MEN  OF 
ANTIQUITY,  THEIR  MANNERS,  MODES  OF  THINKING, 
APOrilTlIFGMS,  &C.  < 

William  Tennnvt^  Author  of  Anster'Fair.'' 

Timaeus,  the  Sicilian  historian,  has  committed  to 
writiri/;r  a  bacchanalian  frolic,  somewhat  fantastical  and 
curious  ; — A  certain  dwelling-house  in,  Agrigentiiim  was 
called  the  'JVireme,  or  the  Galley,  from  its  ^having  been 
the  scene  of  that  adventure.  Some.yoiuig  men  (mari¬ 
ners,  or  merchant-mariuers,  we  may  suppose)  had  by 
prolonged  drinking,  so  bcdrcncbcd  and  bewildered  them¬ 
selves,  as  to  make  them  suppose  that  they  were  sail¬ 
ing  out  at  sea  in  a  ship,  .and  were  dreadfully  tossed 
about  with  a  sudden  and  furious  tempest :  the  tumult 
in  their  heads  they  mistook,,  interpreting  it  as  that 
of  the  elements;  till  at  Just  their, imaginations  were  so 
fraiiticly  wrought  upon  by  the  sclf-dcceptlou,  that  they 
threw  out  of  the  windows  all.  the  furnituro^couches, 
chairs,  and  carpets— conoeiviog  that  the  hulinsman  had 
ordered  them  so  to  dot,  in  order, to, lighten  the; ship  of  all 
superfluous  load,  the  better  to  beai*  put  ai^ajost  tlie  storm. 
Though  the  people  of  the  neighbouriiQod  came  crowding 
round  the  house,  and  picked  up  the  articles  of  precipitated 
furniture,  there  followed  nodimjniltion  of  their  drunken 
delirium.  On  the  foUowing|flay,,tho  civil, authorities  of 
the  town,  entering  the  house,  found  the, young  men  re¬ 
clining  on  the  floor,  sea-siqk  as  it  wefc,  and  imiiseabiind. 
On  being  required  the  reason  of  thair.-.prostiatc  position, 
answer  w;is  given,  .Umt,  tossed  .'vhout  in  the  storm  ns  they 
long  had  been,  thcy/Werauruliu;  the  npcessity  of  throwing 
all  goods  overboard  .to  save  the  sliij>  and  their  Jives.  As 
the  civic  prefects  expressed  their,,  marvel  at  such  a  freak 
of  iiifatiiatcd.iiiehriatloo,  one  of  tho,8ea-8ick  men,  who 
seemed  older  and  of  more  authority  than  the  rest,  thus 
bespoke  them  0»  vcncraWc  Tritons!  (for  sea  deities 
ye  must  verily  -be)  behold  <iiie  hero  under  the  hatches, 
whither,  panic-smitten  m  I  Wsis  by  the. tempest,  I  skulk¬ 
ed  down  as  low  as  l«couhl  Trom  Us«  fury!**  The  good- 
natured  magistrates  forgave  their  mentali  alienation,  and 
cautioned  them  iiojotiger  to  iudulgu  in  such, revels  ;  then 
as  they  rose  to  leave  the  room,  they  were  thanked  by  the 
inind-strickeu  mnriiioi's  in  such  tennsr-— “  Be  assured,” 
said  they,  “  that,  wlieiiever  we  shall  have  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  reach  land,,  wo  shall,  in  our  own  native  city,  set 
up  and  consecrate  statues  to  you  and  the  other  sea  deities 
that  have  appeared  so  seasonably  for  our  preservation.”* 


The  particulars  attending  the  death  of  Diogenes,  the 
Cynic,  as  related  by  Hieronymus  (St  Jerome),  strongly 
indicate  the  character  of  that  dogged  and  original  philo¬ 
sopher.  He,  though  considerably  advanced  in  years,  was 
proceeding  on  his  journey,  with  other  numerous  travel¬ 
lers,  to  the  games  at  Olympia,  when  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  fever,  which  compelled  him  to  lean  down  for 
a  little  iNJst  by  the  way-side.  .;  Iiis.  friends,  as  they  suc¬ 
cessively  in  the  course  of/tlieir  travelling  overtook  him, 
besought  him  to  have  a  little  more  care  of  himself, — to 
ride  along  with  them  on  horseback,'  or  to  take  a  seat  with 
them  in  their  carriages.  He  declined  their  iirritations  ; 
and,  passing  on  to  the  shade  of  a  tree;  he  reclined  on  the 
turf,  and  bade  them  proceed  onward  to  the  great  sjiectacle. 
“As  for  me,”  he  said,  “  this  night  will  make  me  cither 
conqueror  or  conquered  ;  if  I  shall  bfaVfch\fri  I  shall  be 
with  you  at  the  sports  ;  fever  sliallheat  tJie,  I  shall  in 
peace  descend  to  the  shades.”  During  the  course  of  the 

* _ .  ♦  -  t  .  ;  =  t  «.t»  i»t  '  t  • _ 

«  This  im  ident  has  been  tnnN'dto  CJ^cHleht  account  by  Fletcher 
in  one  of  his  vouiedie;^.— ii#  L.  J, 


night  he  expired  under  the  attack  of  his  disease,  at  the 
same  time  exclaiming,  that  he  could  not  be  said  so  much 
to  die,  as  anhj  to  call  in  death,  as  an  auxiliary,  to  put  to 
flight  fever  ! 


THE  EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

It  strikes  us  that,  since  tlie  arrival  of  Yates,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  performances  at  the  Adelphi  has  been  im¬ 
proving.  At  all  events,  he  has  brought  in  himself  a  most 
desirable  ac(!cssion  of  talent.  A  Mr  Brnnton,  too,  a 
melodramatic  actor,  dashing,  and  vsomewhat  vulgar,  has 
joined  the  company.  Miss  Davis,  whom  we  have  not 
TCt*«een,  is  to  snpply  the  vacancy,  not  very  grievous, 
caused  hy  the  departure  of  Celeste  and  Constance.  The 
establishment  is,  however,  still  sadly  in  want  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  and  a  few  singers.  Mnrr.ay’s  accident,  too,  crip¬ 
ples  it  materially;  for  we  had  promised  ourselves  many 
a  merry  evening  when  Yates  and  he  came  to  unite  their 
forces. 

Yates  is  indeed  an  excellent  actor.  His  performance 
of  the  rakish  jealous  husband,  in  “  Was  I  to  Blame,” 
wa.s  a  masterpiece  of  comic  skill.  His  serious  melodra¬ 
matic  acting  is  among  the  best — if  not  indeed  the  best, 
now  upon  the  stage.  His  action  is  energetic,  his  voice 
sufficiently  powerful ;  and  he  is  totally  destitute  of  maw¬ 
kishness  and  whimpering  on  tlie  one  hand,  of  rant  on  the 
other.  In  that  “  assumed  temperance,”  which  gives  an 
actor  the  complete  command  of  himself,  amid  thewdldest 
exuberances  of  mirth  or  misery,  he  comes  almost  up  to 
our  own  Murray.  II is  imitations  arc  magical.  It  is 
not  merely  tones  and  gestures — hut  the  A'cry  features  that 
he  counterfeits.  There  is  something  appalling  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  Ins  nose  is  trtansmuted  into  that  of  Young, 
and  the  tragedian’s  face  made  to  look  out  upon  you,  ere  a 
sound  is  heard.  Equally  terrible  is  the  transition  from 
his  own  well-formed  leg  to  the.  “  shrunk  shank”  and  pro¬ 
truding  hip  of  Mathews,  We  feel  doubtful  whether  he 
have  not  called  in  metaphysical  aid,  and  were  therefore 
not  in  the  least  surprised  when  we  saw  the  devil  fly  away 
with  him  bodily  a  few  nights  ago.  To  crown  all,  the 
exuberance  of  his  hiirletta  performance  is  intoxicating. 
He  riots  in  ahsunlitj^— now  quizzing  an  actor,  now  a 
sentiment,  now  himself — flying  from  a  tragic  start  to  a 
shuffle  or  a  pirouette. 

We  have  as  yet  seen  no  reason  to  retract  any  judgmcnls 
we  previously  pronounced  upon  the  company.  Miss 
Daly,  in  her  proper  sphere,  gains  upon  us — daily.  Slie 
is  really  a  woman  of  talent.  But  the  raanagemeiit  must 
not  again  force  her  to  enact  viragoes  and  heroines — her 
ligiire  is  against  her.-  '*  The  Misses  Crisp,  too,  hold  ns  in 
their  fetters— j tartly  (we  confess)  the  one  in  virtue  of  her 
feet,  the  other  of  hin*i  face— but  both  liecaiisc  of  their 
clever  acting.  Little. Gardner  holds  hy  quite  a  different 
tenure — he  never  turned  ixxifid  in  Colin  Cotpienard  w\\\\~ 
out  enchanting  ns.  -It  is  cruel,  however,  to  thrust  him 
into  any  thing  like  a  seriqus  or  genteel  character;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  every  tone  of  his  voice  “  gives  an  echo  to 
the  very  seat  where  mirth  is  throned  and,  in  the  second 
place,  your  wide  trowsers  are  great  obscurers  of  his  finest 
feature — the  basis  and  fiiudamcntal  principle  of  his  act¬ 
ing  as  we  may  term 'it.  Mr  Baynes  we  are  rejoiced  to 
find  an  efficient  actor  in  old  men.  Mrs  Daly  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  favourite  with  us — chiefly,  wc  believe, 
on  account  of  her  likeness  to  our  |>oor  dear  Mrs  Nicol. 
Hcmmiiigs  is  a  goo<l  fellow,  hut  he  dresses  most  ahoini- 
iiahly.  .  • 

The  melodramas  have  of  late  been  of  a  better  stamp 
than  at  flrst.  “  The  Broken  SwonI,”  a  i*evival,  continues 
still  the  best  of  this  very  questionable  class  of  dramatic 
performances.  “  The  Devil’s  Ducat”  is  good,  and  so  is 
“  Massaroni.”  Some  demi-comedies,  too,  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  of  great,  merit.  We  must  protest,  how'cver,  against 
the  repetition  of  “  Am  1  to  Blame.”  We  are  by  no  means 
giveu  to  he  hyper-saoctiinouious,  hut  there  are  some 
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too  stroiijj  for  our.  nerves.  In  tra^e4ly,  wliere  the 
whirlwind  of  passion  subdues  all  secondary  thoughts,  let 
vice  walk  boldly  and  broadly  displayed.  Let  her  appear 
simply  in  her  native  colours — ludicrous  or  disgusting  in 
comedy.  l>ut  in  this  piece  there  is  a  coquetting  and 
dallving  with  vice — an  attempt  to  make  it  a  fit  subject 
of  contem])lation — that  must  be  destructive  to  most 
minds.  The  marriage  tie  is  too  sacred  to  be  trifled  with 
even  on  the  stage. 

But  the  Quadrupeds  !  ‘‘  There’s  a  hit,”  as  Bclvidera 
says.  Before  the  fends  of  the  Dungs  and  the 'FliiUss 
those  of  the  Capulets  and  IMontagues  “  pale  their  .iiietfec- 
tiial  fires.”  Timour  the  'iartar,  ay  !  with  all*  Asiley.’a 


at  his  back,  is  tame,  in  comparison  with  the  unique 


stud.”  Let  us  have  more  such,  ‘‘  an  thou'lovent  us, 
Hal!”  Alfred. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  DEATH  OF  BOLIVAU. 


Bjj  iJie  late  Ale xamler  SulherhnuL  .  .  ,  ( 

The  Liberator,  according  to  the  statement  of  Colonel  Bclford 
Wilson,  son  of  Sir  Rohort  Wils«m,  his  friend  and  nid.ile.<*ainp, 
who  witnessed  his  last  moments,  im»fc  death  with  the  s4iivnily  and 
resignation  of  one  who  had  long  calciilalrd.on  a  premature  dtsso. 
lutioii.  Evtm  after  delirium  obsinnMl  liis  reason,  his  thoughts 
continually  wandered  to  tin*  pia'carions  state  of  Coloinbia,  ami  ill 
his  lucid  intervals  lie  re])eatedly  exclaimed,  “  Ihiion!*  L'nionT  or 
discord  Avil I  destroy  ns!’*  His  last  piiblie  aet  was  diit^thur  and 
signing  a  patriotic  address  his  countryineu.  ,  .  .  u.  . 

We  stood  around  his  Led— 

We,  whom  lie  oft  bad  led 
To  trhimpb,  in  the  noon  of  bis  renown  ; 

And  we  watch’d  his  flashing  eye, 

That  lamp  of  victory,’*  '  ' 

In  a  deep  eclipse  of  agony  go 'down.' 

f  '  .  j 

Yet  gently  sank  his  breath  m  •  :  »  , 

In  the  final  culm  of  death,  ,  .i 
And  he  lay  all  stark  and  stiflening  on  his  bier, 

AVitlioiit  a  lineament  • 

Of  that  furrow’d!  fiM^e  unbent,  • 

Or  a  mourner— save  we  English  strangers  —near.  <  t 


But  before  bis  mighty  sonl 
Flung  off  the  earth’s  control. 

He  lifted  up  bis  voice  with  patriot  jiride, 

And  implored  the  true  and  free 
To  cling  close  in  harmony,  ^ 

To  win  them  wliicli,  a  martyr’d  man  he  died. 

We  had  seen  the  stricken  bravei  . 

Swept  down  by  battle’s  wave,  ; »»  ,  *  *  ^ 

And  the  yellow  plague  with  dea<l  the  fit ies 'crowd. 
But  more  awful  wasibe  facesc  )  ..i 

In  its  stern  and  solemn  grace, i  ^  ’ 

Of  the  pride  of  fifty  victories  in  his  shroud. 


We  broke  our  British’  brands 


On  li  is  bier,  that  faithless  bands  . 

Alight  not  wield  them  when  we  o’er  the  waves  were  gone  ; 
And  then  sadly  turn’d  away 
From  bis  cold  and  Indy  clay. 

And  left  him  ‘‘  with  bis  glory”  dread  and  lone. 


Raise.no  ]nle  above  his  dust,— 
He  has  left  his  fame  in  trust 
I  o  a  monument  than  marble  truer  far. 
Alan’s  iiiiperisliable  mind, 
Ennobled,  unconfliied, 

Bears  the  epitaph  of  Simox  Bolivar  ! 


A  BREATHlXt;  OF  THE  (’OUNTUY. 

< «  ,1  « 

i5//  /Ae  Author  of  “  , Summer  and  ^Vintel'  Jfoure." 
!:Ieatfd  all  a  summer’s' day 
By  the  margin  of  a  brook, 


/ . 


’Neath  a  tree,  whose  shadows  play 
O’er  the  pages  of  thy  book, 
Reailitig  words »of  power  to  stir 
Many  a  thought  of  happiest  kind, 
Glancing  through  the  theatre 
Of  thy  free  uncurtain’d  mind, — 
Yieldeth  joy  I  value  more 
Than  all  the  hot  town  hath  in  store. 


Angling  ill  a  breezy  pool 

With  H  lure  of  auburn  wing, 
While  the  waters  beautiful 
Dancing  o’er  a  'cascade  sing, 

And  the  fish  of  green  and  gold 
T.enp  Contending  for  the  prize, 
Till  a  scaly  patriarch  old 
'  Gasping  on  the  fresh  swan!  lies,- 
Tell  me  In  the  city  where 
Pleasure  dwells  so  passing  rave? 


Wandering  oVr  a  gentle  hill, 

'  '  ■  Brilliant  with  earth’s  common  flower 

'  '  Which,*  tlioii'gh  men  nor  sow  nor  till, 

‘  '  Greet  the  sunshine  and  the  showoiN, 

Viewing^  far  the  laiidsc-jipe  spread 
*'  *  "Afapp’d  ihto'a  thousand  fields, 

*  ‘Whilst  itr  blue  air  ovtThead 

•  ?.  i«.  q‘'i  ]Vfany  a  ckuid  its  palace  builds, — 

’*  Tiost  tn  sniok5' Streets, 'ran  we 
'''  E’er  so* niiic^' of  beauty  see  ? 

f}ij«  r  •!  .• 

.  i^^^v  a^ay  within  H*wood; 

Where  tlie’binls  forget  to  sing, 

*  ’Arrd  tbesolettih'solitnde*^  * 

*  Aliliost  gfow9‘l»eiv!lderfng,‘  '  ' 

‘  Niirsitig  'di  ettmti  of  bygone  days,  *  *  • 

‘  ‘  Broken  fancies  sad  bnt  sweet, 

'  'Bmken  as  the 'flower  that'htj^j'  * ' 

'  ‘ '  Its  biMiised  oiloiiiN  at  thjr  feet,— 

'  '  ■'  Better  love ‘I  thus  to  Tnuse“<"’  ‘ 

’  Tliaii  tbe  bannts  whei*e  fashion*  wooes. 


t  i.x!  f  «t 


1  Lovely  in  each  garbmt  tholi, 
d 'Nature!  Crod’s  most  holy  child  ! 
tu.d  Bright  for  evw'is  thy  brow,  " 

I,..,  ,‘  }  Ne’er' with  worldly  passion  soil’d  ! 

><•*  When  the  soul  is  faint  with' sin, 
f  Hardly  knowing  where  to  flee, 

•  •  liOt  it  leave  the  feverish  din 

'Fo  make  a  fellowship  with  thee. 
And  on  thy  ultar  lay  its  cares, 

Thy  altar  fann’d  by  mountain  airs! 


FROM  THE  PERSIAN  OF  SAADEE. 


Z?//  the  Author  af^^Anster  Pair,"' 

As  Nushir-van,  of  blazed  renown, 

'i'he  king  of  many  a  shire  and  town, 

Upon  liiii  <leatli>lie(l  lay, 
liis  son,  whose  soul,  all  meek  in  youth, 
Sliow’d  blossoms  fair  of  worth  and  truth. 
He  (L'lll’il and,  from  his  fluttering  month, 
Address’d  his  dying  say  : 


go,  my.  Hormuz  !  to.  the  abode 
,,,  Of  i>cace  ;,,but|ti>ftliy  father’s  God 
1  Jt^ve  thee. all  si’Cure:, 

Oi  swerve  not  from, the  righteous  way; 
,  ..Be  thou,  tot lielplehs  ones  a  stay  ; 

(Eo'shall  tiiy  throne  on  Justice  aye 
i  Be  founded  stroug  and  sure. 


‘‘  And  he  not  sluggard  then,  tlniiigh  crown’d; 
in  chains,  like  other  princes,  hound 
Of  ease  and  grandeur  gay  ; 


f  . 
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O,  when  on  purple  couch  supine 
Thou  wallowest,  redolent  of  wine, 

Alas  !  thy  poor  ones  most  do  pine  ^ 

’Neath  petty  tyrants*  sway. 

Who  lauds  the  shepherd  that  doth  sleep, 
When  out  among  his  helpless  sheep 
The  bloody  wolf  is  gone  ? 

Arise,  my  son,  and  with  thy  might 
Protect  the  lowly  and  th’  upright, 

Since  through  them  kings  attain  their  height, 
And  reign  for  them  alone ! 

iVIy  son,  the  people  are  the  root  ; 

The  king  the  trek,  that  up  doth  shoot 
High  from  it  branching  fair  ; 

If  thriving  be  the  root  and  sound, 

'riie  glories  of  the  tree  abound, 

Exuberating  round  and  round 
Their  sun-spread  pride  in  air  !” 


A  SKETCH  FROM  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 

7?//  Thomas  Atkinson,* 

“  In  tlie  midst  of  tliis  scene  of  natioiiel  hmniliation,  one  Scottish 
baron  stood  forward,  anil  behaved  wortliy  of  his  country.  Tlie 
Earl  of  Angus,  Gilbert  do  Uinfravillc,  who  coiuinandod  the  im¬ 
portant  strengths  of  Dundee  and  Forfar,  declar<‘d,  tlmt  as  In*  had 
received  these,  not  from  England,  but  from  the  estates  of  Scot¬ 
land,  he  would  not  ?urremh‘r  them  to  Edward.” 

TitleuM  Srottanff,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

• 

Sir  Knight  ! — be  this  the  sole  reply 
Ye  bear  your  master  back — 

And  speed  ye,  lest  my  answer  fly 
Jlefore  you  on  your  track  ! 

I  know'  not  here  even.  England’s  king 
And  Aquitaine’s  high  lord  ; 

Nor  scarce  a  knight,  whoe’er  may  bring 
From  him  such- haughty  word. 

Tell — thus  says  Gilbert  Umfraville  : 

He  serves  no  single  master’s  w'ill ! 

No  ! — from  the  noble  of  the  land 
Of  royal  line  and  blood — 

From  knights  that  wear  no  maiden  brand, — 

The  sacred  and  the  good — 

Where  Scotland’s  high  estates  were  all 
Hanged  round  its  empty  throne. 

Within  the  abbey’s  holy  wall 
This  charge  wan  made  his  own— 

And  while  one  b]ood-dro])’s  left  to  spill. 

It  passeth  not  from  Umfraville  ! 

\Vhat  boots  it  that  the  mitred  pair,'}* 

With  Corny n  have  forgot. 

And  Stewart — though  I  heard  Iiim  swear ! 

The  name  and  faith  of  Scot? 

IMacDulf  and  Huchan,  did  they  live, 

Would  spurn  the  recreant  four. 

As  must  the  Prince  to  whom  they  give 
'Their  trusting  country  o’er. 

One  nook  shall  hold  for  Scotland  still, 

Heneath  the  shield  of  Umfraville  ! 

Go — till  mv  trust  be  render’d  back 
To  them  that  trust  who  gave ; 

At  least  I  shall  not  live  to  lack 
Hoorn  for  a  freeman’s  grave  ! 

]My  merry-men  of  Angus  here 
Shall  hold  themselves  S<*ot  free. 


♦  From  “  The  Chameleon,”  a  forthcoming  volume, 
f  The  Bishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow. 


Till  Edward  bring  us  Southern  cheer 
As  far  as  guid  Dundee  ! — 

Now  haste.  Sir  Knight,  put  3'on  broad  hill 
’Twixt  you  and  Gilbert  Umfraville  ! 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


T.onn  Dover  lia^  just  completed  a  Life  of  Erederick  the  Great  of 
PriLssia.  It  is  exported  that  this  work  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  antuinn. 

Mrs  Bray  is  superintending  the  ])nhlieation  of  the  poems  of  a 
female  servant  in  Tavistock — ])y  name  Mary  Maria  Colling. 

The  forthc<*ming  No.  of  the  Onarterly  Review  is  to  contain _ 

Connexion  of  Intellertiial  Operations  w  ith  Organic  Action  ;  Roh 
Don’s  Poems  ;  Herseliel’s  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  His. 
tory;  Doctrine  of  St  Simeon;  New  Distribution  of  Property; 
Subversion  of  Ancient  Governments ;  Old  English  Domestic  Aicbi. 
i  teetnre ;  Friendly  Advice  to  tlie  Lords  ;  Sanscrit  Poetry  and  the 
•  Hindoo  Drama. 

I  The  ”  Memoirs  of  M.  Lavallette”  are  announced  for  speedy  pnh_ 

1  Heation  in  Paris.  They  are  said  to  be  w  ritten  entiredy  by  liimself. 

:  This  cannot  fail  of  being  an  extremely  interesting  piece  of  auto, 
biograjiby. 

Lauder,  the  traveller,  lies  dangerously  ill,  at  his  lionse  in  tlie 
Adelphi.  During  tw’o  or  three  days  last  w’cek,  litth*  hope  was 
entertained  that  this  adventurous  young  man  Avouhl  survive,  the 
fever  wais  so  extrom<*Iy  violent;  hut  the  application  of  pow'erful 
blisters  on  the  head  has  occasioned  its  violence  in  some  degree  to 
subside,  and  the  nu'dieal  atteiulants  arc  sanguine  in  their  expecta¬ 
tions  that  he  Avill  recover. 

Serasti  w  C’ahot,  by  Holbkix. — This  picture,  now' exhibiting  at 
the  British  Institution,  is  mentioned  by  Pnrehas,  as  having  been 
painted  for  King  Edw’ard.  It  wms  purchased  not  long  since  by  Mr 
Bidille,  author  of  tin*  Memoir  of  ('ahot,  of  a  gentleman  at  Bristol, 
for  L..^)(K1,  and  is  to  he  sent  to  America.  It  is  understood  tliat 
there  are  many  dt'seendants  of  the  celohrateil  navig.'itor  settled  at 
Boston,  ill  the  United  States  ;  and  one  of  tliein,  a  lady  now  in 
'  England,  is  said  to  hear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  tin*  picture, 
that  she  migiit  be  taken  for  the  old  man’s  daughter. 

Fixe  Arts. — The  Paisley  P^xhibitioii  of  Paintings  elos(‘d  on  Sa¬ 
turday  fortnight.  It  w'as  highly  creditable  to  th(*  toAvn ;  and  wa*  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  assure  our  Ikiisley  friends,  tlmt  our  very  best 
Eilinburgh  artists  have  expr(*ssed  their  readiiu'ss  to  contribute 
n(‘xt  year.  The  (ilasgow'  Exhibition  is  announced  to  open  011  the 
8th  of  August.  I'lie  London  Exhibition  of  tin*  Society  of  Painters 
ill  Water  ('olours  closed  011  the  Idth  June. — Onr  fri<*nd  (Auistahle 
lias  just  forw'ardi‘d  to  us  eteliiiigs  of  the  Portraits  of  the  King  and 
Oiieeii,  w'liich  are  to  be  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  Hodgetts  and 
Reynolds,  and  of  w’hich  w'e  see  ho  is  the  Ediiiburgli  publisher. 
The  pictures  are  generally  kiiow’ii  and  admired,  and  the  talents  of 
tlie  engravers  w'arrant  us  to  expect  tlmt  every  justi<*(*  will  lx*  done 
to  them.  The  book  of  subscribers  is  rather  an  interesting  doeu- 
iiieiit,  as  it  contains  fac-similes  of  autograph  sigiiatun‘s  of  the 
Avhole  royal  family  as  subscribers. — At  home  here  Allan  has  nnish. 
ed  a  cabinet  iiicture  of  Hal  of  the  Wyud  receiving-  ratherine’s  kiss 
on  St  Vahnitiiie’s  morning.  What  would  Ave  not  give  to  lie  in  tlie 
(ioAv  Chrom’s  place!  This  is  one  of  Allan’s  Imppiest  productions, 
— Dnncaii  has  ma<le  some  eajiital  sketches  for  a  portrait  of  Mary 
signing  her  abdication,  a.s narrated  in  “  Tlie  Abbot.”  Lindsjiy  and 
RntliA'eii  are  done  to  the  lib*. — Laud(*r  is  dashing  off  Cabinet  Por. 
traits  by  dozens — most  excellent,  and  in  a  style  peculiar  to  himself. 
.Steele  is  Avorkiiig  away  at  bis  Alexander  and  Bneeplialns,  and  lias 
finished  the  hirst  of  a  lady,  Avhicli,  for  delicate  beauty,  truth  to 
nature,  and  exquisite  modelling,  equals  any  thing  Ave  have  ever 
seen.  He  has  true  feeling  and  fine  genius. 

Perth. — At  the  third  moiitlily  meeting  of  the  Literary  and  An¬ 
tiquarian  Society  of  Perth,  held  on  the  last  Saturday  of  Jmir, 
there  Avas  read  to  the  meeting  a  commniiicatioii  from  Baron  ^'oii 
Fahnenherg,  postmaster-general  of  the  (iraiid  Duchy  of  Badcii, 
addressed  to  Mr  Morison,  the  Secretary,  on  the  etymology  of  the 
word  ”  Pt.ne,”  noticed  some  time  since  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter 
S<*ott  to  the  Secretary.  'Plie  Baron,  in  a  very  learned  and  elabo¬ 
rate  enquiry,  traces  tliis  Avord  to  the  Saxon  Bt/rnr,  the  'IVntoiiic 
Pnitn\  the  Armoric  S:c,,  meaning’  a  coat  of  armour 

which  covered  th<*  middh*  of  tlie  body  ;  and,  among  other  jiroofs, 
notices,  that,  by  the  laws  of  Atlndstan,  King  of  the  Saxons,  tlie 
knights  A\u‘re  obliged  to  i»rov(*  tlmt  tlu*y  Imd  a  BifrnCy  a  helmet, 
and  a  cilt  sw  ord.  'rii(*n*  AA'ori*  also  laid  before  the  meeting  some 
j’oins  found  in  removing  an  old  hnrial.plaee  at  the  ancient  church 
of  Tiillyallaii.  l’lu‘se  were,  a  beautiful  half  noble  (gold)  of  Ed- 
Avard  III.,  in  a  state  of  high  jire-servation  ;  a  copper  coin  of 
(Mmrlcs  1.,  and  a  piece  of  billon  money  of  James  HI.  of  Scotland, 
'i'lie  church  and  bnryiiig-place  AAdiere  these  Avere  found  are  of 
great  antitpiity.  The  tomb  in  Avhicb  the  gold  noble  was  discovered 
Avas  tlmt  of  the  family  of  Blaekadder,  the  last  of  Avhoin  was  gover- 
nor  of  Stirling  Castle  during  the  Rebellion. 
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